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NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION WILL BE HELD, JUNE 17, 18, 19, 20, 1930. 
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Memphis Credit Bureau 
Orders Telautograph 


Connections to 


FOUR MEMPHIS RETAIL STORES 


JOHN GERBER COMPANY 


BRY BLOCK MERCANTILE CO. 
B. LOWENSTEIN & BROS., INC. 


J. GOLDSMITH & SONS COMPANY 


THE CREDIT BUREAU AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., AND DUFFY 
POWERS, INC., WILL START THE SYSTEM IN THE NEAR 
FUTURE—CONTRACT JUST RECEIVED! 
(Since this copy was prepared the board of directors of Retail 


Merchants Association, Norfolk, Va. approved our system to 
connect with six stores) 


Thus—9 Bureaus and 50 Stores 
have adopted this System 


and here are the reasons why: 
Mr. J. C. Deremo, Manager, Merchants Service Bureau, Grand Rapids. (Under date of Nov. 16, 1929.) 
REPLIES TO A QUESTIONNAIRE 


(FROM ANOTHER BUREAU MANAGER) 
1—Does the telautograph speed up the clearing of refer- Answer—Over 100 reports per day. 
ences? 5—Is the girl any more tired in working the telautograph 


Answer—Yes. than she might be on the telephone? 
2—Is there a saving of clerk hire at the bureau and in the Answer—We ‘ea’ believe the girl is more tired work- 














stores? , : 

Answer—We believe we are saving clerk hire to the per A bang telautograph than she might be on the 
extent of one clerk on our telautograph equipment. e , _ 
3—Can a clerk write as many inquiries or answers as she 6—Does the - of the service warrant the additional 

can give over the telephone? A pon eae “ - ern ; 
Answer—We have demonstrated the fact that a clerk nswer—We believe the cost warrants the additiona 
can write many more inquiries per day over the expense. 









telautograph than she could give over the telephone, 7—Have you any further statistics of actual operation 


due to the fact that over the telephone it takes two 
persons to complete a conversation and when one 
of our clerks is giving a report over the ’phone it is 
necessary for her to go very slowly and repeat in 
order that the store may copy down this information 
at the other end, whereas over the telautograph 
you simply write the message and it is completed. 


4—Have you figures on how many reports a clerk writes 


daily? 


Our Charge For The Service Described Is But $4.55 Per Day. 


daily that may help us, and what was the cost of 
installing at the bureau and the stores? 


Answer—At the present time we have 5 telautographs 


in our office connected with our 5 large department 
stores and to date we have been able to handle 
the entire volume of these 5 department stores with 
one clerk, whereas before it took two or three. 
There is less confusion in our office and the stores 
and ourselves like the equipment very much. 





We have 45 Branch Offices—Write us for address of one near you! 





NO OBLIGATION—OF COURSE. 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory 


SERVICE NOW INSTALLED IN OVER 500 CITIES 


16 West 61st Street, New York 
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EDITORIAL 





Credit Men and Fish 


ALLACE STONEMAN, Editor 

of Credit Echoes, San Francis- 

co's local bulletin, in discussing 
the attitude of the Credit Manager to- 
ward his customer, either by mail or 
personal contact, gave expression to the 
following gem of thought: 


‘No Credit Manager need be as cold 
and impersonal as a fish. However, 
he must maintain a certain reserve with 
many customers who may become al- 
together too friendly if they receive any 
encouragement.’ 


This is sound Credit logic, but it brings 
home the fact that many Credit Managers 
bear.a remarkable resemblance to the 


fish. They meet the customer with a - 


blank stare. If they extend their hand in 
greeting, it is cold and clammy, such as 
you might expect from the fin of a fish. 
They are “wishy washy” and vacillating 
in their conversation, and they give 
every evidence of being of the jellyfish 
variety, because they lack backbone. 


For eighteen years the National Re- 
tail Credit Association has been exerting 
every effort to change these jellyfish 
into whales and we are pleased with the 
success of our efforts. But the stumbling 
block has been the Retail Merchant 
himself, who fails to repose in his Credit 
Manager that responsibility which will 
take him from a vacillating clerk to a real 
store executive, which will raise him 
from the jellyfish to the whale. 


We like to look upon the Credit 
Manager as a “He-man,” clothed with 
full authority to say Yes or No, which 
will give him confidence in himself, 


make his handclasp more firm—his de- 
cisions in Credit matters arbitrary. 


Many Retailers have Fish in their 
Credit Departments. But, sit down 
and analyze the reason, Mr. Merchant. 
Take stock of yourself and we will 
wager the fault is your own. You have 
not allowed this man the privilege of 
getting out of the fishbowl and becoming 
a real executive; a Whale, if you please, 
in your organization. 


The task of transforming Jellyfish into 
Whales is the job of the National Retail 
Credit Association and the cooperation 
of the Retail Merchant is all we need to 
create a body of trained Credit execu- 
tives, who will not alone safeguard our 
accounts receivable, but develop in- 
creased Credit business. 


In my twenty years of public life, as 
Chief Executive of the National Retail 
Credit Association, with contacts repre- 
senting personal acquaintance with over 
one hundred thousand Credit Men and 
Women, I can truthfully say that 95% 
of Credit inefficiency is due entirely to 
the attitude of the Retail Merchant 
himself, and all the energy and all the 
educational features we might develop 
will be “lost in the desert air’’ unless we 
secure the wholehearted support of these 
Retailers who are content with jellyfish 
in their Credit Departments, when they 
need whales. 


S. 
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That each individual member of the National Retail Credit Association 
5 may live again the Christmas Day of their childhood, is the wish of the oe, 
os Officers and Directors of your Association. Ney 


D. J. WOODLOCK, Manager-Treasurer. 
G. H. HULSE, Secretary 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


Introducing Frank Caldwell This young man was a student in Wabash College at 


Crawfordsville, Indiana, when the war broke out, and 
after serving two years with the Army in France, he re- 
turned when peace was declared and secured a position 
in the National City Bank of New York in the Credit 
and Loan Department. 

From there he went to Philadelphia, where for two 
years he was in the Department of Research of Federal 
Statistics of the Federal Reserve Bank in Philadelphia, 
one of his duties being to write articles for the Business 
Review, a monthly publication analyzing trade trends 
in the Third Federal Reserve District. 

The Real Estate boom in Florida lured him to that 
State and he organized the Fort Myers Credit Bureau, 
which developed into an efficient unit of the National 
Retail Credit Association. He took part in every civic 
enterprise in Fort Myers, and was for two years Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Kiwanis Club of that city. 

We present to you Mr. Frank Caldwell as the selec- 
tion of Manager-Treasurer Woodlock, Secretary Hulse, 
and the Service Department Committee as a man well 
qualified to assist our Bureaus to solve their problems 
and encourage a continued onward movement of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association. 

We solicit for him your wholehearted support as a 


4 





representative of this Association i 
FRANK CALDWELL “e Seaeipe > feeling sure the results 
Manager wot the po County Credit Bureau 2 Fort | of his efforts will justify the confidence reposed in him 
orida, has become affiliated with the National Retail Credit j 
Association as Field Secretary. ong by our officials. 
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The Business Outlook 


An address by Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
before the National Business Survey Conference called by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States at the request of the President, 
Washington, D. C., December 5, 1929. 


HE EVENTUAL, inevitable brass-tacks stage of 
the present business problem has arrived. As 
the President has so clearly indicated, one branch 

of business after another has presented gratifyingly im- 
pressive statistics as an indication of the determination 
to go forward, as an evidence that the situation is sound. 
But we all agree that the time has come now when the 
only sound which really counts is the clang of shovels 
and of cash register bells. That is what the millions of 
workers and consumers want to hear from business. 

The nation is now looking to you business men to get 
out of the huddle of “conferences”—if I may use a more 
or less seasonal phrase—and play ball. I suspect a 
goodly number of our citizens are inclined to be almost 
disrespectfully skeptical as to the value of committees 
and resolutions and badges and all of the other para- 
phernalia of conferences. The eyes of the nation are 
upon industry and commerce, organized or otherwise, 
and they are looking expectantly for action. 

In the old days there was a truly appalling uncertainty 
and obscurity as to what was actually going on, and 
that condition bred the germs of suspicion and, all too 
frequently, of panic. Today, however, with the almost 
magical improvements in our communication facilities, 
with the remorseless vigilance of the press, and the in- 
stantaneous, universal penetration of the radio, the un- 
seen millions of the nation will get, so to speak, a play- 
by-play report of your decisions and particularly of your 
actions “when, as, and if” they develop. 

The present situation is utterly different from and 
more secure than similar occasions in previous decades. 
A host of new facilities for expediting communication 
have broken down the walls of ignorance in whose dark 
shadows so frequently thrived the malevolent growths 
of doubt, suspicions, fears, and stampédes. The radio, 
as I have said, has been a major contribution toward 
the widespread dissemination of information. The air 
mail whirls bales of statistics to the furthest corners of 
the land while they are still timely enough to be useful. 
Our telephone wire mileage has jumped from 11.6 mil- 
lions in 1910 to 62.2 millions last year, and our business 
organism is thus endowed with a vastly strengthened 
“nervous system” for the swifter transmission of plan- 
ning and reactions. 

Since our last business crisis an entirely new network 
of tens of thousands of miles of concrete highways has 
enmeshed the country. Every day it trembles under 
thundering fleets of trucks and busses, each one of which 
contributes toward an ever-tightening commercial liaison 
throughout the land. Our railways through engineering 
improvements, leveling grades, straightening curves, con- 


solidating managements, electrifying lines, etc., have 
greatly accelerated the circulation of the vital elements 
in our business life. 

In other words, business today is an infinitely closer- 
knit unit than it ever was at any previous crucial point 
in its history. And this union makes for strength. Be- 
cause of this we have for the first time in any such situa- 
tion the possibilities of far more enlightened collabora- 
tion, of compact coordination, of that team-work which, 
as the President has so clearly pointed out, is an indis- 
pensable element in economic stability. 

A further factor contributing toward the success of 
any such undertaking as that which is now engaging 
the attention of business leaders everywhere is the vastly 
improved quality and increased influence of the trade 
press. It was but a short while ago that the resources 
of a very few large corporations permitted of any con- 
siderable collection of reliable trade and industrial data. 
Today the keen acumen of our trade editors and their 
expert staffs has made the sequestration of any impor- 
tant economic facts very difficult, if not impossible. 

The fact-finding facilities of governmental agencies 


- in the field of business have likewise shown a substantial 


improvement in recent years. And it is significant that 
this advance is the result of the most intimate collabora- 
tion with industry and trade along a hundred different 
lines of contact. In other words, we have today a de- 
mocratization of that aspect of government. It is gov- 
ernment not simply for, but of and by the people. 

It is not my purpose to review in detail the status of 
each major industry. That will be far better done by the 
spokesmen of your various groups. It is to be hoped 
that those reports will be quite frank. By no means is 
any undue or excessive optimism to be desired. What 
we want is calm, sober, factual statements and none of 
the emotional extremities. Admittedly in some indus- 
tries the situation is not as satisfactory as it might be. 
Nothing is gained by gilding these less solid wheels in 
our business mechanism. Agriculture, our basic indus- 
try, is, broadly speaking, sound. Transportation, both 
on land and water, is active and efficient. Mining and 
most of our major manufacturing industries are like- 
wise predominantly healthy. Our fiscal and banking 
situation is sound, and money is now available at reason- 
able rates. Prices continue to be steady with a little 
downward trend and inventories are likewise low and 
without indication of any serious congestion, except in 
one or two lines where the situation is worthy of some 
careful study. Finally, management and labor were 
never before upon such a high plane of efficiency. 

I referred a moment ago to the anticipation of the 
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Your non-member business neighbor will join your 
Bureau if you place facts before him. 











nation at large that you as the spokesmen of business 
should achieve much in correcting any unbalanced aspects 
of the situation. This anticipation is not in any way an 
expectation of immediate results. It is pretty generally 
realized, I think, that readjustment of such vast propor- 
tions will take time. To cite one major example, the 
building industry is admittedly below its proper level. 
It would, of course, be absurd to expect an immediate 
large expansion. In fact, some competent observers feel 
that it will take anywhere from four to six months to 
reestablish normal conditions. In the automobile indus- 
try, the status of the dealers should at this time obviously 
have the immediate, sympathetic concern of the manufac- 
turers ; they cannot be completely rehabilitated without a 
further exhaustive study of the used-car and other prob- 
lems. 

All intelligent observers have noted the fact that many 
phases of the present business position are by no means 
attributable to the break of the stock market. The in- 
fluences of Wall Street are admittedly numerous, but 
they do not account for everything. Many wildly broad- 
cast rumors as to payroll curtailments promptly dis- 
appear as factors of disquieting alarm when it is revealed 
that they are part of a normal, seasonal dip. There are 
naturally elements of difficulty incident not to the specu- 
lative excesses but to the relative newness of certain 
industries, such as in the radio and airplane fields— 
where the need for readjustment has long been appre- 
ciated and renovation has indeed been well under way 
for some time. 

Without belittling the many tragic aspects of the losses 
of both professional and amateur speculators in the 
recent break—and each of these groups seems to have 
suffered heavily—there are numerous reassuring ele- 
ments in the outlook for the coming months. Dividend 
and interest payments in December will total almost 
$700,000,000, an increase of more than twenty per cent 
over December last year, an impressive evidence of the 
power of our earning capacity. Unquestionably a large 
proportion of this vast fund will find its way into prudent 
reproductive investments—not speculative ventures. 
Then, too, the amazing total of Christmas savings—not 
less than $600,000,000 and probably more—means that 
our Christmas trees will have about the usual share of 
tinsel and electric lights and little crepe. 


There are a few more or less specific suggestions 
which I should like to leave with you in the modest hope 
that they might not be entirely interred under a clutter 


of committee resolutions. These are just routine, prac- 
tical topics which it seems to me might be helpful in 
answering the usual question of your home folk upon 
your return as to what you acquired on this trip besides 
an expense account and the inspiration of a visit to 
Washington. 

In the first place, when apprehension arises about a 
possible slackening of business, there is a temptation to 
dispense with, or diminish, activities that are not inti- 
mately tied up with the actual work of production and 
delivery of goods. Some ill-advised business men might, 
perhaps, regard trade research as coming in that cate- 
gory. Few errors could be more grievous. 

The term “research” sounds remote, professorial, 
cloistered ; but now more than ever, business research— 
sound, practical brass-tacks study—is vital. It is capable 
of contributing mightily to a renewed vitalizing and 
accelerating of all business currents. Indeed the very 
job that now confronts us is to find just where the slack 
is—if any—and to set up prompt reserves to readjust 
our industrial and commercial balance. Business execu- 
tives, if they are to guide their course aright, must have 
facts today—not guesses, or hunches, or conjectures, or 
“tips” (Heaven forbid!) but FACTS. 

Defects can be remedied only when they are clearly 
perceived. It is only by going ahead and finding out 
the actual detailed facts as to such matters as stocks on 
hand, the costs of selling, the safety margin in credit, 
and particularly installment policies, and kindred prob- 
lems that business can operate at maximum efficiency. 
Research and its usual accompaniment, soundly devel- 
oped advertising, should at this time, not only be sus- 
tained but prudently expanded as prospects warrant. 

In connection with this matter of statistical need, there 
is scarcely an industry in which notable improvement is 
not possible. The Federal Government is laying the 
groundwork for a most comprehensive compilation of 
business facts in the census next Spring. Industry 
should not only joir’ in this great effort but put its own 
house in order on the statistical side. Some of the newer 
industries, especially certain branches of textiles, elec- 
trical, and chemical lines, are regrettably lacking in accu- 
rate, current data on their operations. A few large con- 
cerns are laboring under the delusion that because they 
have the figures on their own operations it would be to 
their disadvantage to collaborate in improving the sta- 
tistical equipment of their smaller competitors. Such 
an attitude is at this juncture in our national business 
affairs little short of economic treason, to say nothing 
of short-sighted suicidal folly. 

Experience has repeatedly shown that a careful tabula- 
tion of even elementary statistical data brings out phases 
of the given trade or industry of which even its leaders 
were quite ignorant. 

Another aspect of the situation to which the President 
has wisely called attention is that of export trade. In 
every period of domestic uncertainty there has imme- 
diately been a sharply accelerated interest in the pros- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Statement Presented to Conference of 

Business Executives, Washington, D. C., 

Dec. 5, by Officials of The National 
Retail Credit Association. 


The National Retail Credit Association has the great 
honor to present the following declaration to this Con- 
ference convened as a special request of the President of 
the United States: 

Be it said that: 

“The retail credit condition throughout the country 
at this time is economically sound; that the volume of 
retail credit business is steady and that credit collections 
are normal.” 

However, the National Retail Credit Association in 
consequence of the situation that has given rise to this 
Conference feels the expediency and deems it timely to 
announce a nation-wide program of educational and in- 
spirational publicity to promote a helpful public policy 
in the matter of retail credit buying. 

Such a program has long been contemplated as a con- 
It is 
designed to engender such motivation amongst credit 


structive aid to users as well as givers of credit. 


users as to redound to their single benefit, as well as to 


accrue ultimately to the betterment of the merchants, 


inspiring them to a broader and more economical serv-. 


ice to their customers. 

The National Retail Credit Association pledges this 
program as a contribution to the President’s desire for 
cooperation in stabilizing industry and business towards 
a continued prosperity. 


The Retail Credit merchants are secure in their con- 


fidence that the great army of American people who are 
users of retail credit will continue to enjoy its advan- 
tages and will be both willing and able to purchase on 
credit as usual the complexity of things that have con- 
tributed to their many comforts and happiness hereto- 
fore. 

This Association feels competent to express the opin- 
ion that the retail credit merchants throughout the coun- 
try are graciously willing to meet the situation that has 
induced this Conference on a basis that is charitably fair 
and sound. 

The Association’s opinion is fortified by a recent trip 
of its president throughout a major portion of the coun- 
try, at which time he was able to make personal contact 
with many prominent merchants. 

In conclusion, we would like to say that the merchants 
of the country are facing the Christmas season with op- 
timism and the magnanimous desire to contribute their 
customary good share of joy and happiness. 

(Signed) 
JUSTIN H. EDGERTON, President, 
National Retail Credit Association. 
LE ROY PEASE. 
JAMES R. HEWITT. 
DAVID J. WOOLOCK, Manager-Treasurer. 
Washington, D. C. 
December 5, 1929. 





A Correction 

We take this opportunity and space to make amends 
to the Telautograph Corporation of New York for the 
errors, which appeared in their ad in the November issue 
of THe Crepit Wor ip. 

The Dayton, Ohio, Retail Merchants Credit Bureau 
was given credit for two stores, namely, The Boston 
Store and Gimbel Brothers, that should have appeared 
under the Milwaukee Association of Commerce Credit 
Bureau. The name Ed. Schuster & Company was omit- 
ted entirely. This too, should have appeared under the 
Milwaukee heading. Rosenberg’s appeared twice, where- 
as, there is only one of that name store in Milwaukee. 

We regret very much these several errors, and take 
this opportunity to inform the members that there was 
no effort on the part of the Telautograph Corporation 
to mislead. 

ROY ROOF, 
Advertising Manager Crepir Wortb. 
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Locating Skips ""2"" 


Being the Ninth of a Series of Talks Delivered Before the Retail Credit Association of Kansas City 


By David Morantz 


Manager Morantz Mercantile Agency, Kansas City, Kans., and President of Kansas City, Kans., 
Unit of National Retail Credit Association. 


HE subject of locating skips is too large a one to 

cover in the ten minutes I have at my disposal. 

I could talk that long on any one of several phases 

of the work, such as using the telephone in tracing, or on 

using the city directory in tracing, or on locating the 

place of employment of debtors, or on locating debtors 

bank account, or on tracing the small town debtor, or on 

tracing the city skip, or on different schemes and letters 
that have proved effective in locating debtors. 

In this, my first talk on the subject, I shall confine my 
remarks to the locating of the city skip. 

My first tips on tracing were given to me by a man 
who formerly had been a reporter for a mercantile 
agency. In addition to his regular mercantile reports, 
his employer some- 
times slipped in the 
names of some deb- 
tors their collection 
department was try- 
ing to locate. 

When a man was 
found to have moved, 
he called on the neigh- 
bors and nearby 
stores representing 
himself to be a re- 
porter for a mercantile agency, checking up among the 
former acquaintances of the person inquired about. 
When those he questioned got inquisitive and wanted to 
know more about his business before disclosing what 
they knew, he would say the office never told him who 
was inquiring, but perhaps somebody wanted to employ 
the debtor and desired to check up on him in the various 
neighborhoods where he had previously lived to get some 
inside information about him before actually giving him 
the job. 

Most people will open up and tell everything they 
know to a mercantile agency reporter. If the informant 
had been friendly to the debtor a lot of favorable infor- 
mation as to his habits, possessions, etc., will be forth- 
coming. The question of thrift can be broached and it 
will many times bring out the fact that debtor was frugal 
and saving and usually discloses the name of the bank 
with which he had dealt. The matter of his steadiness 
might be mentioned in such a manner as if to learn 
whether he jumped from one job to another and his 
present employment is quite often obtained in this way. 


The opportunities here are as fruitful as the imagination 
is fertile. 





Then again an unfriendly neighbor is sometimes en- 
countered and his or her report, while perhaps not as 





favorable, is just as complete and usually as valuable, 
because a clever questioner can often adroitly extract 
the present address or employment of debtor or some 
member of his family. 


One of the most effective tracing plans I know is to 
call at the former address of the skip carrying a large 
insurance collector’s book. This stamps you right away 
as an insurance agent and when you 
hear, with apparent surprise (?), 
that your man no longer lives there, 
you can say: “I’m awfully sorry 
to hear that, because we have a div- 
idend check to deliver to him. I 
guess we'll just have to send it back 
to the Home Office unclaimed. Are 
you sure you haven't the slightest idea how I might find 
him or some relative or friend of his?” 

It’s not unusual for the person thus addressed to 
brighten at the mention of a check with something like: 
“Come to think of it, he had a sister, a Mrs. ‘So and 
So,’ who lived in the corner house down the street. If 
you ask her, she may know where he is.” 





It is especially difficult to secure any information in 
the foreign sections of the city, and to overcome this, 
it is usually effective to carry a small package with the 
name and last address of the man you are seeking. By 
referring to this notation on the package often and in- 
quiring in such manner as to indicate that it is important, 
you will quite often get your information. 





The collector for a credit house that had a lot of col- 
ored trade would pay a bright little colored chap about 
fourteen years of age a small sum to go with him and by 
coaching him before each stop, could get much more and 
better information than they would give to a white man, 
as all white men making inquiries are, in their eyes, col- 
lectors. 





Another firm employes young colored college students 
for tracing colored skips. These young men will work 
for a very moderate salary and especially if they are paid 
an extra bonus for each location, they get very good 

results. 





We formerly employed col- 
lectors—or rather men who 
represented themselves to be 
experienced _collectors—a nd 
gave them a receipt book and 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Sales Promotion Thru 
The Credit Department 


By WM. E. GLASS 


Credit Manager Cottrell Clothing Co., Denver 


CUSTOMER’S CONTROL 


UCH has_ been 
M said about Sales 

Promotion thru 
the Credit Department of 
a Retail store, and when 
it is mentioned most 
people think of only one 
thing, that is New Ac- 
counts. 

That is a good angle to 
work from but there is 
another one as well. That 
is, to effectively educate 
the Credit Customers that 
are already on the books, 
to buy in each and every department. 

To do this, we must have some system that will tell us 
the buying habits of our customers. We are using the 
Customer’s Control which we find very good. This is 
arranged for a Clothing Store, but of course, can be 
changed to meet the needs of other stores. 

The customer’s control is used for two reasons. 

First: To give the Credit Department an insight to 
the buying habits of each charge customer. By the use 
of this control, one can tell in which departments of the 
store the customer is buying. The customer may only 
be making purchases in one or two major departments. 
If this is the case, a direct by mail advertising campaign 
on the departments that the customer is not purchasing 
in, should greatly increase the charge sales of that depart- 
ment. 

Second: It also gives an insight to the periodical pur- 
chases of a customer. Each customer should buy at 
least two suits each season as well as a topcoat or possibly 
an overcoat. He should also make purchases in the Hat 
Department and the Furnishings Department at regular 
intervals. 





WM. E. GLASS 


The Control Card 
On this card is found all the information generally 
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needed about a charge customer. On the back of the 
card is the credit rating of the customer. On the bottom 
of the card is an analysis of sales; by departments, 
divided into seasons, spring and fall, covering six months 
each. The seasons are subdivided into the major depart- 
ments of the store; namely, 


S—Suits 
O’C—Overcoats 
T’C—Topcoats 

F—Furnishings 

H—Hats 

1—Ladies’ Goods 


The information is posted on these cards direct from 
the sales tickets each day. The cards are kept in a spe- 
cial file in alphabetical order. By reference to the card 
one can tell in how many departments the customer is 
buying. 

Card No. 1—You will note from Card No. 1. that 


‘this customer bought in only two departments which 


readily shows that the store is not getting 100% co- 
operation from this charge customer. He bought no 
furnishings and did not purchase a hat during the entire 
fall season. The Advertising Department of the Furnish- 
ings Department and the Hat Department would see 
that this man’s card is used in that campaign. 

Card No. 2—Shows the same man’s card at the end of 
the next season. He purchases during this season one 
suit, a topcoat, two hats, and some furnishings which 
shows that the advertising the season before was ef- 
fective. 

The ideal system is to have every charge customer 
trading in all of the major departments of the store and 
the customer’s control system is an excellent guide to the 
purchasing habits of the customers. 

If an overcoat sale is conducted during the early fall 
one can readily go through and pick out the cards of the 
customers who have not purchased an overcoat for the 
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To date, October, 1929 


First National Bank 
| Dry Goods Co. 


Satisfactory account. 

May 1923; High $100 owing | 
nothing; very prompt; last | 

experience June 1929. 

| Clothing Company June 1924; High $75 owing 

nothing; very prompt; last 

experience Feb. 1929. 


Coal Company Feb. 1924; High $200 owing 
nothing; very prompt; last 
experience Feb. 1929. 


Credit Association Record has always been good. 


— = J 


Reverse Side of Cards 


last season or two. The longer this system is in use the 
more valuable it becomes. 


Direct Mail Advertising 

On the lower right hand corner of the card is found 

a record of the advertising sent to each customer. 
A—Hat Letter 
B—Overcoat Letter 
C—Shirt Advertising, etc. 

As soon as a new customer opens an account his card 
is made out and filed in place. The checker who checks 
the sales tickets then posts his purchases on the card and 
one can tell very shortly in how many departments he is 
buying and how good a customer he will be. 


Prospective Customers 

When a name is given to the Credit Department as a 
prospective charge account, a card should be made out 
for him and filed in place. 

He will automatically receive the direct mail adver- 
tising. After he has received a number of these mailings 
there should appear purchases in some of the depart- 
ments and then the Advertising Department should work 
on this customer to induce him to trade in all of the 


Mr. John J. Jones 
761 17th Street 
Denver, Colorado 


Dear Mr. Jones: | 
CONFIDENCE— 


| 
It’s the one thing that makes our business progress | 
—the confidence men like you have in our store. | 
Your patronage recently in our Hat Department 
and Furnishings Department is evidence that you | 
believe in our merchandise. We appreciate it, and 
we want to extend to you a special invitation to visit 
our Clothing Department. 
We are the exclusive representatives in Denver of 
HART SCHAFFNER & MARX—the finest tailors | 
of men’s clothing in the world, and we want you to 
get acquainted with that department of our store. 
The mission of our store is to serve such men as 
you and we want to serve you in each and every 
department of our store. 

We will be pleased if you will use your charge ac- 
count for the next purchase of clothing you make. 
Very truly yours, 

COTTRELL CLOTHING COMPANY. 











Letter No. 2 


major departments as previously explained. If he does 
not respond with any purchases, some one of course, 
should take steps to find out why they are not getting 
his business. 

If every merchant doing a credit business could get 
all of his charge customers buying in every department 
in his store, the result would be a greatly increased sales 
volume. 

I think it would be safe to say that charge customers 
as a rule do not buy over 25% to 50% of their pur- 
chases in any one store, so it is readily realized that the 
Credit Department has a big field to work in and by so 
doing can greatly increase the business of the store. 


Duties of Credit Manager 
The up-to-date Credit Manager of today must be a 


sales promotion manager as well. His services to the 


Mr. John J. Jones 
761 17th Street 
Denver, Colorado 


Dear Mr. Jones: 


NEXT MONDAY MORNING—vwe start our fall 
sale of Men’s Furnishings and we extend you a spe- 
| cial invitation to visit that department. 

We notice from our records that you have bought 
in our Clothing Department this season and we want 
you to take advantage of the specials now in our 
Furnishings Department. 

LOOK THROUGH—the new line of Manhattan 
shirts, Stetson hats and Holeproof hose and I am 
| sure you will be convinced that it will pay you to 
trade in COTTRELL’S Furnishings Department. 

Your account is, of course, good in every depart- 
ment of our store and we hope you will use it to 
your advantage this season. 

We are always on the lookout for new customers 
but we are especially interested in our old customers. 

Very truly yours, 
COTTRELL CLOTHING COMPANY. 





Letter No. 3 


institution can be made very valuable if he can induce 
the good accounts on the books to purchase in each of the 
major departments in the store at periodical intervals. 

The outcome of this plan will result in greatly in- 
creased sales volume for the store. 


Follow Up Letters 
The Credit Manager should send letters to the cus- 
tomers that are inactive in some of the departments and 
time them with special sales of interest that are to be 
held in the various departments. 
Letter No. 2 is a general Clothing letter sent out to 
a customer whose card shows that he has been buying 
in the Furnishings Department but has not made pur- 
chases in the Clothing Department. 
Letter No. 3 is a general Furnishings letter sent to 
a customer whose card shows that he has bought in the 
Clothing Department of the store but is not trading in 
the Furnishings Department. 
Letter No. 4 is a suggestion to be sent to the customer 
who has not made any purchases in the store for a period 
(Continued on page 27) 
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A New Phase of 
Consumer Credit 


By Dwight L. Hoopingarner, 


Public Relations Counsel, Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation, New York City 


Address before the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the American Industrial Lenders Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Sept. 19, 1929 


URING the past few years 

this country has witnessed a 
remarkable development of a 

new phase of its basic credit struc- 
ture. This development is new in 
its emphasis rather than in its in- 
herent make-up. Its scope and sig- 
nificance have not yet reached the 
eyes and ears of many people, al- 
though they themselves either par- 
ticipate one way or another in it or 
share in the benefits that it creates. 
Like the traditional school lassie, a 
new business has grown to maturity 
without its closest chums conscious- 
ly recognizing it in its new dress. 

I refer to the economic and con- 
structive purposes being served by 
what is popularly known as the 
small-loan business of the country, 
as compared with the necessitous or remedial purposes 
that it also serves but which are too often confused in 
the public mind as being the sole purposes served by it 
and hence causes it to be considered by some as a chari- 
ty or semi-philanthrophy. This new phase of the busi- 
ness is what may therefore be termed the constructive 
as contrasted with the remedial, the developmental as 
compared with merely the necessitous. 

Take, for example, the family that through the exer- 
cise of pains-taking thrift has saved $500 and wants to 
buy their own little home. By availing themselves of 
this legalized and known source of credit, they can upon 
meeting the test of character and industry secure $300 
more ready cash and buy the home and proceed on the 
toad to financial independence around the family fire- 
side. If there were no such source of credit available 
on definite and predetermined costs, this family would 
not then be in a position to join the desirable ranks of 
home owners and receive the benefit of stimulation to 
further thrift and to the broader pursuits of happiness 
which in this manner they can readily obtain. Likewise, 
the small merchant or the artisan can secure the equip- 
ment and supplies or the tools with which to inaugurate 
ot maintain himself as a productive agent in society. 

The judicious extension of credit to this nation’s one 
hundred million people of character but modest means 
who, although unable to meet the usual banking require- 
ments for securing credit nevertheless merit loans for 
weful purposes, is one of the chief pillars of the credit 





DWIGHT L. HOOPINGARNER 


structure of the nation itself. It is 
just as worthy and just as essential 
as the extension of commercial 
credit to the merchants and manu- 
facturers of the country whose 
wares and products would serve no 
useful or very restricted purpose 
unless the prospective consumers of 
these wares and of these products 
have the financial resources, in ad- 
dition to the desire, to purchase 
them when they want them and can 
profitably use them. 

Is it not logically rather strange 
that although the home, as has oft 
been said, is the most basic unit in 
society, the regularly established 
and legalized sources of credit for 
the family or personal budget 
should be subjected to such attacks 
as have recently been made against it? While logically 
and economically the strangeness of this situation is dif- 
ficult to understand, yet psychologically it is perhaps easy 
to picture from the standpoint of human behavior and 
attitude toward all new economic developments over the 
course of the centuries. History tells us, for instance, 
that “the Greeks held trade an unworthy occupation and 
their word for a retail trader meant the same as falsi- 
fier. Cicero held that no one could be a successful mer- 
chant without lying. The old Italian word for retailer 
also meant a tendency to cheat.” Yet now-a-days no- 
body questions the service rendered by the legitimate re- 
tailer. 

It is also easy to remember when life insurance was 
seriously questioned and, in fact, for a long time refused 
consideration by many people in the belief that, dealing 
as it does with the sacred matters of life and death, it 
would not find favor in the eyes of the Almighty and 
was therefore sentimentally tabooed—this aside and 
apart from the financial gains that might be secured 
through it. The small loan business at the present time 
is in much the same stage of public misunderstanding to- 
ward it as the life insurance companies were not many 
years back, and that installment buying itself was re- 
cently. Today nobody questions the value of the proper 
use of life insurance and it is considered an essential 
item of the family budget, not merely for meeting 
emergencies arising from accidents, sickness or death, 
but in providing for the education of the children and 
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for the setting up of a permanent and substantial part 
of the family income over the course of years. 

Just what part does the annual flow of credit extended 
through the small-loan business of the country play in 
developing the economic fabric of the nation? It has 
been estimated that through one source or another, 
legalized or otherwise, over two billion of dollars of 
credit are annually extended in small amounts to persons 
of average means. Much of this, of course, is extended 
through agencies not operating under what is known as 
the Uniform Small Loan Act as sponsored by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation and accepted and supported by the 
legalized companies engaged in 
this business, which the gentle- 
men assembled here today so 
preeminently represent. It is 
a conservative estimate, how- 
ever, that at least a half billion 
dollars of credit is yearly ex- 
tended to the American public 
through the recognized and 
reputable channels functioning 
for this purpose. 

Just what the remaining 75% 
of this money loaned to persons 
of limited means costs the pub- 
lic in the form of interest and 
other charges is difficult to de- 
termine, but when such loans 
are made through channels not 
operating under the law it is 
well known that the costs are 
very, very high. It is only 
through the normal channels of 
credit—the legalized and recognized agencies—that the 
costs are pre-determined and scientifically measured ac- 
cording to the service rendered; and just as with any 
other legitimate credit need the small borrower should 
have a credit service commensurate with the need and 
the credit risk involved. 

Even more important, however, from the standpoint 
of the costs and possible losses to the consumer, is the 
saving of real and personal property or the increase of 
earning power that accrues through the proper and ready 
use of an established source of credit of this nature when 
adequate need exists for employing it. As already in- 
dicated, these needs are coming more and more to be 
ones that do not involve merely matters of life or death, 
and other dire emergency, but the more positive and 
affirmative employment of additional funds for recon- 
structing the personal or small business or family finan- 
ces, just as a major business enterprise often finds it ad- 
vantageous to refinance itself, so as to build more ad- 
vantageously for the future. 

I know of a case, drawn from actual experience, in 
which an investment of $12,000 in a well-located, stable, 
income producing piece of property was seriously jeop- 
ardized by the sudden refusal of the holder of the first 
mortgage to renew the mortgage after he had promised 
to do so, and the owner of the property was saved not 
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only embarrassment but excessive costs of litigation and 
possible loss of title to the property itself by re-course 
to a small loan of just a few hundred dollars to make 
up the lack of cash he could readily muster himself to 
meet the face of the mortgage note. Here, then, is a 
case where the credit of a few hundred dollars added to 
the cash on hand of several thousand dollars—or a loan 
representing less than 5% of the investment jeopardized 
more than saved its own amount and perhaps the en- 
tire investment itself. 

As Mr. John J. Raskob, one of the greatest financial 
authorities that this country has ever produced, not only 
in the field of corporate financ- 
ing but also with respect to con- 
sumer credit, has recently said, 
“The old view of debt was 
quite as illogical as the old view 
of investment. It was beyond 
the conception of anyone that 
debt could be constructive. Ev- 
ery old saying about debt—and 
there must be a thousand of 
them—is bound up with bor- 
rowing instead of earning. We 
now know that borrowing may 
be a method of earning and 
beneficial to everyone  con- 
cerned. Suppose a man needs 
a certain amount of money in 
order to buy a set of tools or 
anything else which will in- 
crease his income. He can take 
one or two courses. He can 
save the money and in the 
course of time buy his tools, or he can, if the proper fa- 
cilities are provided, borrow the money at a reasonable 
rate of interest, buy the tools and immediately so increase 
his income that he can pay off his debts and own the 
tools within half the time that it would have taken him to 
save the money and pay cash. That loan enables him at 
once to create more wealth than before and consequently 
makes him a more valuable citizen. By increasing his 
power to produce he also increases his power to consume 
and therefore he increases the power of others to pro- 
duce in order to fill his new needs and naturally in- 
creases their power to consume, and so on and on. By 
borrowing the money instead of saving it, he increases 
his ability to save and steps up prosperity at once.” 

I venture the assertion, which I believe to be a very 
conservative estimate, that the legalized small-loan busi- 
ness of this country saves the American public at least 
a half billion dollars annually! 

It is second only to life insurance as a great economic 
and humanitarian service to the people of this country. 

Yet there are those who would by process of law de 
prive the industrious and intelligent thinking man and 
wife from having available for their use a regular source 
of credit to meet their constantly changing home needs. 

These needs are just as useful, just as economic, just 
as spiritual as those being served through other estab 


Thomas Fuller 
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lished and recognized sources of credit that as a class are 
not questioned in the slightest degree. 

Not only the consumer who makes use of the credit 
service extended through the small-loan business, but the 
trade and commerce of the nation at large, benefits from 
the regular flow of money through these channels. The 
circulation of this money increases our American stand- 
ard of living with the consequent stabilizing influence on, 
and in many cases, increase in profits for the capital 
employed in commerce and industry, greater wages to 
labor, and the broader pursuit of happiness by the 
many millions of people themselves. 

Recent press reports of the 
retail credit survey being con- 
ducted by the Department of 
Commerce in cooperation with 
the National Retail Credit 
Association show that, accord- 
ing to the best estimates, the to- 
tal yearly installment sales for 
consumers’ goods are about 
four billion to five billion dol- 
lars out of a total national re- 
tail turnover of about forty bil- 
lion dollars and a national in- 
come of ninety billion dollars. 

This report further adds, 
from the results indicated in the 
survey, that one-third of depart- 
ment store sales, two-thirds of 
automobile dealer sales and con- 
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the growing business with constructive advice in addi- 
tion to the mere extending of credit. 

The problem, therefore, of wisely moulding the future 
development of this major credit organism and directing 
the channels through which it operates is one of the 
greatest national importance. 

Anything done or left undone by the industry itself, 
or anything done to the industry by other persons or 
agencies that jeopardizes this essential business and the 
interests of the people whom it rightfully serves is like- 
wise a national hazard of the first importance. 

The recent attacks upon this business present an 
ominous situation for the coun- 
try at large. Here we have the 
spectacle of a business serving 
four-fifths of our nations popu- 
lation—over 90 million of 
people who have no other means 
of meeting these desirable needs 
and translating their desires in- 
to purchasing power and the 
channels of trade—being 
threatened with extinction or 
suffocation over night by pre- 
cipitate legislative action taken 
without due regard for the facts 
of the business or of those 
whom it serves. 

This situation is neither fair 
to the business nor considerate 
of the public whose money is 





siderably more than one half of 
grocery store sales were made 
on credit. A large portion of 
the nation’s retail trade is tescien conducted on credit. 

What relation does the small-loan business of the 
country bear to this general credit problem? The an- 
swer is found in the fact that the small-loan business is 
the only financial mechanism that enables the individual 
or family or small-business man to retain his financial 
independence as well as freedom of choice in balancing 
the personal or family budget, whether the balancing of 
this budget involves consolidating previously existing 
debts or reconstructing his family or personal affairs on 
a more affirmative and progressive basis. This does not 
entail overloading or over-borrowing by persons of aver- 
age means, when the legitimate credit agencies are dealt 
with, any more than in any other field of financing or 
retail buying. It makes it imperative, however, that the 
agencies extending this form of credit be ones that rec- 
ognize their responsibility and exercise a proper degree 
of counsel and advice based upon a careful analysis of 
necessary facts in making each individual loan. In fact, 
this constructive service of advice and counsel should 
be, and is given emphasis in the employment of small 
loans for developing the capital structure of the individ- 
ual family and in the promotion of thrift and budget- 
ary control of the personal or family finances. This is 
done under the sympathetic guidance of the family 
“bank,” so to speak, just as the commercial bank assists 


invested in it. But even of 
greater importance, it is not 
fair to the people of the 
sovereign states that take such legislative action, for it 
deprives the vast percentage of their population from 
having access to the only adequate source of legalized 
credit and it drives from the commerce and industries 
of these states many millions of dollars that otherwise 
are held in circulation within their borders. 

This is the black horse of the family fireside—the 
legislative threat, in some cases recently enacted into 
law, that would deprive the individual and the family 
of modest means of this legalized and proper source of 
credit to carry on personal and family finance. 

What does all this mean in terms of constructive 
legislative procedure? It simply means that the law 
making bodies having jurisdiction over these matters 
must, by compulsion of their own inherent sense of jus- 
tice and practical business judgment, enact such legisla- 
tion, when the facts are laid before them, as will enable 
the business to operate at a profit that will attract and 
maintain the volume of capital required to meet this 
economic need of the majority population of the respec- 
tive sovereign states. And the fair rate of net return 
on this capital must be judged from the net earnings of 
other recognized industries that will otherwise attract 
and retain this capital themselves. 

The only alternative is an inconczivable one, but just 
as inevitable to occur as itis in- (Continued on page 22) 
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Developing the Retail 


By Robert B. Gile 


President, Gile Merchandising Bureau, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Advertising money is squandered 
unless customers attracted by it can 


be held.” 


XPERIENCE in handling 
direct mail advertising for a 


large number of retail stores 
strongly impresses one with the 
alertness that credit managers are 
showing in stimulating the more 
frequent use of charge accounts 
both by present and former cus- 
tomers. It seems to be one of the 
healthiest signs of recognition of the 
need for meeting present day sell- 
ing conditions with more alert and 
more progressive methods than have been used in the 
past. The Credit Manager, whose work only a few 
years ago was supposed to be limited to accepting or de- 
clining a new account and to collections, has now become 
an important factor in constructive selling. 

This tendency is noted in retail stores all over the 
country. Our National Manager, Mr. Woodlock, re- 
cently stated in an article in this magazine: 

“Retailers spend thousands of dollars to get people in their 
stores and entice them to open a charge account. They may pur- 
chase for two or three months and then the account becomes in- 
active. The trend today is to analyze accounts, learn why they 


are inactive and revive them. Some customers purchase in one or 
two departments and never buy in others. 


“There is a prolific field in promoting business from those al- 
ready charge customers....... realization of those things is 
what makes your charge customers your most valuable asset.” 

Mr. Woodlock only briefly presents facts that seriously 


trouble alert Credit Men everywhere. In their constant 
association with the ledgers of their stores, they see liter- 
ally acres of blank ledger pages, many of which show 
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only one or two entries in a year, although the store 
sells merchandise that is needed every week and that 
is bought constantly. They see huge 
files of unused sheets accumulating y 
as accounts become inactive. The § 
lost opportunities to do business ¥ 
with their charge customers, peo- 
ple already buying at and familiar 
with the store—their best prospects 
—are not a matter of theory with 
them. They have the indisputable 
evidence before them day after day. 
In the work of devising methods 
whereby those opportunities may be 
realized, there have been uncovered 
some vitally significant and interest- 
ing facts about the retailer’s prin- 
cipal asset—the customer. These in- 
vestigations have covered a number 
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§ The Credit Man of 
Today is a 

Master Builder 
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Store’s Best Market 


of establishments of different sizes 

and in different lines of retailing. 

But, regardless of the size of the 

store or the volume of its business, 

there was a most meaningful sim- 
ilarity in the facts. 

This similarity was so uniform 
that the same figures for practically 
every store can be predicted. It has 
been found that the average cus- 
tomer never buys in more than 25 to 
30 per cent of the departments of a 
store, even where there are only a 
handful of departments. The aver- 

«. age customer seldom purchases in 
any one store in more than two of the four seasons of the 
year, even though the merchandise is of such nature that 
it is sold the year around. 

The same conditions have been found in every estab- 
lishment. First there was a small body of customers, 
five to ten per cent of the total number, who bought 
regularly, kept their accounts active year after year and 
patronized a raajority of the departments. This small 
group were the real customers of the store—its friends 
and the backbone of its business. 

Next there was a large group of accounts that were 
used spasmodically. ‘Here there would be 50 to 65 per 
cent of all the accounts. These people patronized, usu- 
ally, only one or two departments. They bought only at 
intervals and with little regularity. It was plainly evi- 
dent that they were shopping around and only used their 
accounts for random purchases and for purchases in 
some one department that evidently found favor with 
them. They were department customers, rather than 
store customers. 
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The third group was also a large 
group, usually between the first and 
second in size and often running as 
high as 30 per cent or more of the 
accounts. Very likely they never re- 
paid the expense of getting them on 
the books. Again and again there 
would be only one purchase, almost 
always a small one, in the course of 
a year. Intervals of several months 
often passed with no entires appear- 
ing on the ledgers. It was impos- 
sible for accounts to show more than 
a slight profit. They could hardly 
be called customers, so seldom and 
so little use did they make of their 
accounts. 
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House furnishings, men’s clothing, tires, automobile 
repairs, women’s ready to wear are among those estab- 
lishments whose accounts were analyzed to give the in- 
formation presented here. In no case were there any 
important disagreement with these statements ; the condi- 
tions are evidently common to every store. 

“There ts a prolific field in pro- 
moting business from those already 
charge customers.” 

And there is also a prolific field 
in promoting business by preventing 
those who are customers from be- 
coming inactive customers. Credit 
Managers have repeatedly learned 
how much business can be secured 
by simply writing a letter or two to 
inactive accounts, asking them to use 
their accounts again. (We had the 
pleasure of preparing a brief cam- 
paign for a Minneapolis store that 
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$10,000 worth of goods to inactive customers in 120 
days at a cost of only 3% per cent. The amount of 
goods bought after the first 120 days has not been 
checked but will doubtless further swell the profits.) 

Is it not logical and in keeping with human nature 
that, if inactive accounts can be induced to buy again, 
active accounts can be kept buying and inactivity pre- 
vented? And it is far more profitable to keep customers 
than to win them back again. 


As Kenneth Gooae pointed out in a magazine article - 


on retail merchandising, the normal yearly loss of custom- 
ers will shut down an average business in about seven 
years. Of course the business would be shut down long 
before that if no new customers were brought in. Over- 
head costs would force bankruptcy long before the last 
customer was off the books. But does it not seem likely 
that there is a significant relationship between the aver- 
age tenure of life of all retail stores—seven years (ac- 
cording to a recently published report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce)—and the average yearly loss of 
customers ? 

Certainly if any store could keep all its custom- 
ers, save those who die or move away or in some 
other unavoidable way are lost, it would have slight need 
to worry about competition or the high cost of so- 
liciting new accounts. 

And if in addition that store 
could persuade all its customers to 
patronize ail its departments, in- ¥ 
stead of only a few, it could happi- ¥ 
ly forget most of its worries and 
still greatly increase the total F 
volume of sales. ¥ 

Those two greatly to be desired ¥ 
ends are doubtless impossible to ac- ¥ 
complish in full. ¥ 

But it is not necessary to ac- 
complish them more than frac- 
tionally to bring a higher de- 
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gree of prosperity that the great majority of stores 
enjoy. 

To be more specific: if the average store could keep 
its customers active one year more on the average, its 
business would increase about ten per cent without its 
cost of doing business increasing in anything like the 
same proportion. 

If the average store could per- 
suade its customers, as a whole, to 
purchase in one more department, 
its business would increase from 20 
to 30 per cent. And again the 
selling costs would not rise in the 
same ratio, since practically every 
store could do much more business 
without adding much to its costs. 

Nor are those two gains the only 
ones. Every analysis which has 
been made has proved the theory 
that the more often a customer pa- 
tronizes a store or the large number 
of departments he or she patronizes, in any one year, the 
more likely that customer is to be active in that store the 
succeeding year. 

For instance, the accounts of one store showed that 
of those customers whose accounts contained only one 
sale in a year’s time, only 16 per cent were active the 
next year. Of those whose accounts showed from two 
to four transactions, 32 per cent were active the next 
year. Of those whose accounts showed five to nine 
sales, 69 per cent were active the next year and of those 
who had bought ten or more times in twelve months, 
92 per cent remained active. 

The evidence in this case was repeated in other 
analyses. It is strong support for the statement which 
has already been made—that the average store is largely 
supported by a small group of good customers who 
buy often in many departments and keep on buying 
year after year. 

In other words, prosperity for the retailer—wherever 
he is and in whatever line of business—depends upon 
those people who are sold on his store and who come to 
it as a matter of habit or liking. Prosperity based upon 
the constant influx and outgo of casual shoppers is more 
of a delusion than a reality. 

The facts prove the condition. 

The question is: How may that 
condition be probably and econom- 
ically remedied ? 

Without making any claims to 
have found a panacea or to have 
developed a method which super- 
sedes advertising, it can be said, in 
all sincerity, that there is developed 
a method which is the most intel- 
ligent and logical remedy as yet 
presented. 

An explanation of this method 
will be given in the next issue of 
Tue Crepit Wort. 
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There Is Nothing New Under the Sun 


WRITTEN FOR “THE CREDIT WORLD” 


By W. J. Purcell 


Assistant to Vice President, National Surety Company, New York. 


“6 HERE is nothing new under the sun.” The 
truth of this old adage was brought to my atten- 
tion recently in Columbus, Ohio, where one of 

the large department stores of this city had, what to 

them, was a new experience. 

A well dressed lady came into the store on a Saturday 
afternoon and looked over a number of fur coats. She 
decided on one worth $500.00, and tendered them a per- 
sonal check for this amount. She was introduced to the 
Credit Manager and after considerable questioning she 
satisfied this gentleman that she was all right, and the 
check was accepted. Several hours later another lady 
appeared in the fur department of this particular store 
wearing the coat which they had sold to the first lady ; 
she asked for the Manager of the Department and on 
meeting him inquired if the coat which she was wearing 
was worth $50.00. .The Manager recognized the coat 
immediately and informed her that it most certainly was. 
He then asked her where she had obtained the coat and 
after some questioning she told him that she had pur- 
chased it for $50.00 from a lady of her acquaintance, 
who was leaving town that afternoon. On being asked 
the residence of this lady she (after some hesitation) 
reluctantly told them. 

The Credit Manager on being informed of the trans- 
action immediately decided that he had been swindled 
and got in touch with the Police Department, who sent 
a Detective to her residence and had the lady arrested, 
holding her on a charge of suspicion. She was kept in 
the jail over Saturday night, all day Sunday, and Sunday 
night. Monday morning the check was presented to the 
bank and found to be perfectly all right—in fact, the 
woman had considerable in excess of this amount on de- 
posit. The result: she was released and the department 
store, in order to avoid a very heavy law suit, gave her 
a check for $2500.00. 

Moral :—Be careful whom you put in jail. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, not long ago one of the large de- 
partment stores had a little different experience with a 
woman who purchased a fur coat. One morning a well 
dressed lady appeared in the fur department and after 
looking over their stock of fur coats selected one worth 
about $600.00; she then presented a thousand dollar bill 
and stated she was in somewhat of a hurry and would 
like to have the coat immediately and her change. Thou- 
sand dollar bills are not very common, and the cashier, 
being a cautious person, sent the bill to the bank to as- 
certain if it was genuine. This caused some delay—the 
woman became very impatient and insisted on knowing 
the cause. Someone inadvertently told her the real rea- 
son for the delay and she became very indignant; she 
insisted on having her thousand dollar bill back imme- 


diately and declined to even consider the purchase of the 
coat (The bank had stated the bill was genuine.) The 
bill was returned to her and she left the store very much 
perturbed and said many unkind things about the man- 
agement. In the early afternoon the lady again appeared 
in the fur department of this store and apologized very 
profusely for what she termed her childlike behavior of 
the morning. She further stated that she had been all 
over the city and was unable to find any coat which 
suited her as well as the one she had selected in their 
store, and she would therefore like to purchase it. Nat- 
urally, the Manager accepted her apology and told her it 
was perfectly alright and delivered the coat. She still 
had a thousand dollar bill which she handed to them and 
obtained her change. Subsequent developments proved 
that the bill which she handed them in the afternoon was 
not the same bill which they had so carefully investigated 
in the morning, and it was returned by the Bank marked 
“Counterfeit.” 

Moral :—Know your bills or investigate every one of 
them if you do not wish to be a victim of this kind of 
Fraud. 

In Rochester recently a man went into a jewelry store 
and purchased an expensive diamond, giving the jew- 
eler a check, but leaving the diamond to be called for 
later. A few days went by and the man returned and 
asked for the diamond. The jeweler told him that he 
was sorry but that he could not deliver the diamond as 
the check had been returned by the bank marked, “No 
account.” The man became very indignant and said that 
he had money in that bank to cover the check and would 
see the bank about it. ‘The jeweler returned the check to 
him, but failed to remove his own endorsement from the 
back of it. On the strength of that endorsement the 
crook was able to cash the check. 

Moral :—When returning checks to anyone, be sure to 
remove your endorsement. 

A man working in Canada recently used this method 
of making money. He arrives in a large city, goes to a 
good furniture store, represents himself as working for 
a large firm, purchases furniture and draws a check in 
payment. A few days later he appears at the store and 
says that he is unable to use the furniture, as a member 
of his firm had passed on, and his company was going 
to transfer him to another city. The furniture company 
invariably refunds the amount of money represented by 
the check the man has given, which is later returned by 
the bank, marked “No account.” 

This man has obtained more than $3,000 in the last 
six weeks by this method. 

Moral :—You can’t afford to be too kind hearted to 
customers who are leaving town after short residences. 
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New Yard Sticks For Old 


By Milton S. Brown 


Vice-President, Mercantile Bank & Trust Co. of Texas, Dallas, Texas 


INCE the war the American Business Man has been 
S confronted with an ever changing condition. Not 

only have actual changes in business practice and 
methods been more sweeping than ever before, but the 
rate of change has been more rapid. 

There have come into evidence certain major trends 
which are affecting the entire fabric of our business 
structure and creating a situation which presents a chal- 
lenge to every credit man. 

Old standards and old rules no longer apply. Old 
methods and old measurements are becoming obsolete. 
It is so easy for us to sit back, relying upon our past 
experience, our capacity, as we believe, to analyze finan- 
cial statements and to extend credit. 

Methods and practices used in the past must be re- 
adjusted rapidly to meet present day conditions. Busi- 
ness has become a new, elastic, complex, everchanging 
panorama, and at the present time it is necessary, as 
never before, for every executive to study this pano- 
rama with the utmost diligence from day to day, in order 
that he may grant credit with the greatest degree of in- 
telligence and safety. It is not enough for us to merely 
adopt new business yard sticks as they appear—we 
should go beyond and behind them—analyze the causes 


and the movements which have brought them into ex- . 


istence, for only those who keep abreast of the never 
ceasing tide of changes can hold their own or forge 
ahead. Only those who recognize and understand the 
new major trends in business and make their business 
conform to the necessities of those trends, can hope to 
succeed. 

What are these major trends? Among those most 
outstanding, appear changes in distribution methods, the 
changing buying attitude of the public, the tendency to- 
ward consolidation, the broadening ownership of securi- 
ties, the decline in the margin of profit, the growing as- 
cendancy of trade associations and last but not least, the 
changing uses of credit. 


Installment credit has expanded into new fields, such 
as clothing, and other items of short life, with much less 
chance that the credit extended will be cared for as 
promptly as when extended for the purchase of com- 
modities, having a repossession value in excess of the 


unpaid balance. The marked success of this kind of 
credit in developing sales volume so desirable under 
present conditions has resulted in competitive bidding 
among merchants on the basis of easy credit terms. The 
tight to have merchandise charged to one’s account was 
once considered a privilege. Today, the merchant urges 
upon the buying public the use of credit. 

In many lines of business it is becoming evident that 
narrower margins of profits are here to stay. This is a 
part of the modern trend toward large scale business 
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units, mass production and new buying habits of the 
public which necessitates a more rapid turnover of 
capital. In this new scheme of business, profits are made 
by volume which presents a constant problem of ad- 
justment, with particular emphasis upon the alertness 
and judgment of the credit man. 

One of the most interesting of our modern business 
trends is the tendency toward increasing profits through 
co-operation. This is being brought about largely by 
trade and credit associations who furnish the majority 
of current business statistics which are so indispensable 
to the conduct of modern business. By pooling infor- 
mation and records, they substitute a knowledge of eco- 
nomic principle and procedure for costly guessing and 
misunderstanding. 

This is a new era in business, in which satisfactory 
earnings are the common goal of producers, distributors 
and consumers alike, since the consuming public is be- 
coming more and more stockholders in the larger cor- 
porations which are producing and distributing com- 
modities and is becoming aware of business factors and 
practices to which it formerly paid little attention. The 
consuming public has become a keener critic of adver- 
tising. It demands the elimination of unethical prac- 
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Su Memoriam 


A tribute to the late Robert O. Cowan, 
President, Commercial Reference Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

By William R. Stone, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Once more the credit world is called upon to bow its 
head in deference to the passing of a member. Robert 
O. Cowan, of the Commercial Reference Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., died Oct. 7, 1929. 

The business which he left behind was a consolidation 
of the Pennsylvania Credit Company, established in 
1888, and the Consumers’ Mercantile Agency, estab- 
lished in 1902. For twenty years, he labored diligently 
to strengthen and perfect this combination, and was 
justly rewarded by a constantly increasing local and na- 
tional prestige. 

As a charter member of the National Retail Credit 
Association and of the old National Association of Mer- 
cantile Agencies which was merged with the present 
Service Department, he contributed liberally, both in 
time and effort, to the initial development of interstate 
reporting ; and through all of his endeavors he enjoyed 
the confidence and esteem of those who knew him. 

His home life, too, reflected the highest ideals of 
Americanism, and was seemingly filled with enduring 
happiness, until a few months ago, when his little girl, 
whom he loved so dearly, was taken from him. Grief- 
stricken, as only a father capable of deep affection can 
understand, he was never able fully to sustain the blow. 

Many, many friends will mourn his loss, and the va- 
cant seat at the fireside will bring sadness about the 
hearth, but the pain of his death will be alleviated by the 
memory of his life which he so well lived.” 


tices. It insists upon better service. It is more sensi- 
tive to good merchandising and above all, is gaining a 
keener perception of values. As the consumer becomes 
more business-minded, business must become more pub- 
lic-minded. Old-fashioned practices, obsolete methods 
will no longer be tolerated by a public which is becoming 
every day more interested in, and bettter informed upon 
all the various aspects of business. Be sure the course 
of your business is running with these trends and not 
against them, and that you are keeping abreast of those 
major tendencies of business which may, for you, spell 
the difference between profit and loss in 1929, 





Corsets Classed’as Necessities 
A judge in San Francisco, ruling on a Department 
Store bill in a divorce case, classed corsets as a neces- 
sity. We were surprised to learn they still sell this 
item of wearing apparel in the city of the Golden Gate, 
and we note Lipstick, Rouge, Face Lotions, Marcels and 
Manicures were also classed as necessities. 


Students Finance Company 
Organizes In San Diego 


Educators and philanthropic business men are watch- 
ing with keen interest the activities of Students Avia- 
tion & Trade Schools Finance Company, recently 
organized in San Diego by J. Russell Jones, local 
capitalist, and Robert Huntley, former Registrar and 
Secretary of Pacific Technical University. 

Operating under “The Huntley-Jones System of Edu- 
cational Service, copyright, 1929,” the company loans 
money to students to cover tuition for aeronautical and 
trade schools training upon a basis within the reach of 
every man or boy of good character and standing. 

The plan is the result of extensive studies made by 
the organizers of the need for such service and con- 
templates the establishment of a chain of similar com- 
panies throughout the country, affiliated with outstand- 
ing educational institutions. 

The cost of borrowing money is said to be only a 
moderate investigation fee and 6%. Loans may be re- 
paid in convenient monthly installments beginning 30 to 
60 days after graduation, allowing the student time to 
secure employment before any payments mature. 

Applications are considered for enrollment in any 
licensed aeronautical or recognized trade school or busi- 
ness college and the company makes no charge for coun- 
sel and advice to applicants on matters affecting student 
problems. 

This is an entirely new departure in the field of com- 
merical finance and the first organized effort to furnish 
assistance of this description to those who have hereto- 
fore been denied the opportunity. It affords unusual 
possibilities for service and should prove welcome news 
to many young men whose financial condition has pre- 
vented the realization of cherished ambitions. 





Arkansas Conference a Success 

The first Conference of Merchants, Credit Men and 
Bureau Managers of Arkansas, held at El Dorado, No- 
vember 18-19, was a decided success. The program was 
interesting and instructive from start to finish. Over 
150 were present during the entire session. 

Miss Johnnie Bills of Hot Springs presided and D. J. 
Woodlock, Manager-Treasurer of the National Retail 
Credit Association, was the speaker at the banquet. 

The next conference will be held in Fort Smith. 

Mr. H. J. Bryant of El Dorado was elected President. 





Monroe (Louisiana) Retailers to Hold 
Weekly Meetings 

At a dinner meeting of the Retailers of Monroe, 
Louisiana, November 19, it was voted to organize and 
hold weekly meetings. About sixty of the leading Mer- 
chants attended the meeting, which was addressed by D. 
J. Woodlock, Manager-Treasurer of the National Retail 
Credit Association, and presided over by Sam Davis, 
Credit Manager of Masur Brothers. 
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Stores Mutual Protective 
Association Department 


By W. H. Jenkins 


St. Louis, Mo. 


HIS month I am going to tell you about a very 
small percentage of the losses suffered by the Re- 
tail Merchant, many of which losses he is unaware 

of until some act of his Protection Department brings 
those losses to his attention, or until the annual inventory 
is taken. The attitude of the average Retail Merchant 
toward his loss is almost incredible to the average mind. 
We all realize, of course, that certain losses, or as they 
call them, shortages, may be passed on to the customer 
in advanced prices, but can this continue indefinitely? 
Will the increase in cost of merchandise not finally reach 
the peak of possibility and WHY THE LOSS AT 
ALL? Through the penny pinching policy of some 
merchants with their protection departments, thieves are 
alowed to wax fat and there springs up around that mer- 
chant, a group of thieves consisting of dishonest em- 
ployes, charge account swindlers, bad check operators, 
shoplifters, cheap politicians, crooked law officers, bonds- 
men, etc., all of whom the merchant has to support. 
One of the reasons for this is the dread in the minds 


of the merchants of a damage suit for false arrest, ma- 
licious prosecution, etc., and because of the little faith 
they have in their attorneys courts, protection depart- 
ments, they allow thieves unlimited sway. The laws of 
course throw the mantle of protection about the thief. 
In a hysteric effort to give every man accused a fair and 
impartial trial, the laws have been converted into a pro- 
tection for the thief, instead of the property owner. 
“Anyone may save anyone at anytime about anything.” 
The foregoing is an exact quotation of a remark by an 
eminent member of the bench made to me recently. 

Now all this worry is unnecessary, the merchant may 
easily obtain insurance against loss by damage suits, and 
he should protect himself and his customers against 
thieves, and I mean thieves of all kinds and degrees, and 
I feel sure that if he could be brought to realize the ter- 
rible loss he is meeting that he would at least spend the 
equivilant of that loss in eliminating it. 

Such an example has just been forcibly brought to 
the attention of the merchants of Detroit, Mich. There 








Police Raid Apartment, 
: Get $15,000 Shoplifters’ Loot 











SHOPLIFTERS’ CACHE, containing $15,000 worth of furs and dry goods, was uncovered by police yesterday, when 

they arrested the three bashful young ladies shown at the left on a shoplifting charge. Aili three of the young —— 

the camera, but their faces are shown in the pictures inset over them. They are from left to right, Ruth Miller, alias Rut 

McCoy; Marie Jackson, alias Ann Howard, and Lillian Lucas, who are shown with Detective Charles Meehan. At the right 

is a view of the loot uncovered when the police raided an apartment at 158 West Euclid Avemue. Inset are Ross Miller, 
Russell Miller ana Roy Caldwell, held for investigation. 
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is probably not a better Police Force in existence than 
that of the “Automobile City.” That force, of which 
my friend Edward Fox is Chief of Detectives, has de- 
tailed Lieutenant of Detectives George Wilson and his 
men to assist the Stores Mutual Protective Association 
operatives and store detectives in protecting the property 
of the Retail Merchants. Just as is done in St. Louis. 
They report last week the capture of Ruth Miller, alias 
Ruth McCoy, Marie Jackson, alias Ann Howard and 
Lillian Lucas, women shoplifters, Ross Miller, Russell 
Miller, and Roy Caldwell, men shoplifters, and the re- 
covery of $15,000.00 worth of furs, dresses, suits, coats, 
lingerie, hosiery, etc., all of which have been recently 
stolen trom the stores by this “mob.” 

It is safe to say that the merchants of Detroit had no 
intimation of this loss, that the merchandise had not 
been missed, until inventory, perhaps not then. Yet in 
this single capture Mr. Howard Edwards, the manager 
of the Stores Mutual Protective Association of Detroit, 
has more than justified the existence of his organization, 
and has recovered enough merchandise for the mer- 
chants to pay the expenses of maintaining his organi- 
zation for six months or a year. 

This is the lesson I am trying to drive home to the 
retail merchants, that they are seldom aware of the loss, 
but the loss is a continual drainage on his resources, 
cuts his profits, necessarily reduces his earnings, and re- 
duces his showing at the end of the year, and auto- 
matically reduces the value of the stock of his corpora- 
tion, and yet through some peculiar blindness refuses 
to see it. 

The retail merchant could make life so hard for the 
shoplifter, and for the thief of all descriptions who prey 
on the stores, for the cheap politician and crooked law 
officers of all kinds, that his store would be absolutely 
immune from depredation by thieves. This is merely a 
matter of letting the thief know that he or she is abso- 
lutely sure of detection and prosecution if they attack 
their store, and this reminds me of a parallel case, or a 
number of cases which occurred to me when I was su- 


“Credit Echoes” 


The Editor of the Crepir Wortp pauses in a day’s 
work to pay his compliments to the Editor of Credit 
Echoes, the official publication of the Associated Retail 
Credit Men of San Francisco. 

This 34-page, 5x7 booklet, issued monthly, is without 
doubt the most interesting, up-to-date and well edited 
publication dealing with Retail Credits, which has come 
to our attention. It contains ‘“‘real meat” and is a classic 
in credit literature. 

Several pages in each issue are edited by the Asso- 
ciated Retail Credit Granters of Alameda County, under 
the sub-title of “The Acorn.” 

Members of the National Retail Credit Association 
may be placed on the mailing list by sending one dollar 
to the Editor, Wallace C. Stoneman, Credit Manager 
of O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., San Francisco. 








perintendent of the Pinkerton office in Detroit. We were 
protecting the race tracks in Windsor, Ontario, against 
pick-pockets and thieves of all kinds. Each year, pre- 
vious to the opening of the tracks, mysterious telephone 
calls would begin to come to me from Toledo, Ohio, and 
surrounding towns. The question would invaribly be 
“Are you protecting the tracks this year?” and the an- 
swer would always be “Yes, stay out,” and they stayed 
out, because they were absolutely sure that if they en- 
tered the grounds of the race track, they would be cap- 
tured and held in a cell at Police Headquarters until the 
races were over. 

Since my last article, I am glad to report that the 
city of Grand Rapids, Mich., is organizing a Stores Mu- 
tual Protective Association to protect their merchants 
against the depredations as outlined above. I was glad 
to assist them in all of their detail. 





“Believe it or not” the two hundred dollar account 
with a five dollar payment calls for quicker action than 
no payment at all.—“Credit Echoes.” 





18, 19, 20, 1930. 


most enjoyable time you have ever had. 





Our Toronto Convention 


Did you see the photograph on the inside front cover of this issue of the Credit World? If not, 
turn the pages and give a good look, for this is the Royal York Hotel at Toronto, Canada, in which 
will be held the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the National Retail Credit Association, June 17, 


This will be our first Convention held outside the borders of the United States, and from advance 
information it will be the best in our history. Now is the time to arrange your affairs so your- 
self and your family can take advantage of reduced fares to make this a vacation, as well as affording 
you an opportunity of associating for a few days with leading Credit Granters of the country. 


Put it down on your program now. Take your vacation in June, so as to permit you to attend our 
Convention at this wonderful hotel, and take the thousand and one side trips which will mean the 
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| Husband’s Responsibility 


for Credit Extended Wife 


By John_L." Chew 


Attorney, Omaha, Nebr., Chairman, Collection Department Committee, National Retail Credit Association. 


ECENTLY in one of the 
R Courts in Washington, D. C., 
a Congressman from Ala- 
bama was absolved from paying an 
obligation contracted by his wife 
for furs. Like a prairie fire, this 
news item has spread throughout 
the country, and has caused consid- 
erable comment by those interested 
in consumer business. 

After a careful survey of the 
facts in this case, there is nothing 
alarming about the decision ren- 
dered. Every case is decided upon 
the facts adduced in the trial there- 
of, and the facts and circumstances 
surrounding this case left no other 
decision except that which Justice 
Robb rendered. 

The Common Law of England 
was adopted and made part of the 
basic law of the United States in its 
formation and was adopted as a 
basic fundamental law of each ter- 
ritory or state when governmental 
functions were established. This 
basic English Law has not been 
changed in this country except by 
legislative enactment of our States 
in their governmental capacities. 
You therefore have some States 
governed entirely by the English 
Common Law and other States gov- 
erned in part by the English Com- 
mon Law and in part by legislative 
statutes which have modified or ab- 
brogated the common law with re- 
spect to certain phases. In Eng- 
land, under the Common Law, a 
married woman did not have the 
legal right to make any contract 
whatsoever, except to bind the hus- 
band for necessities of life. In fact, 
her contractual rights were limited 
to that singular contract of mar- 
riage. That legal principle became 
a part of the law of the United 
States and still remains the law of 
every State in this Union unless by 
State legislative enactment it has 








WASHINGTON DECISION 
CAUSES STIR 

Credit Executives, Retail Mer- 
chants and Bureau Managers in 
all parts of the country have writ- 
ten the National Office relative to 
the decision of the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals, in con- 
nection with the Huddleston case. 

We have asked John L. Chew, 
Omaha Attorney, Chairman of the 
Collection Department Committee 
of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation to prepare an article, 
which is reproduced herewith. 

In the enclosed article, Mr. 
Chew has gone into various phases 
of this subject. e present it 
with the hope that it will be of 
benefit to all readers of the Credit 
World. 











HUSBAND ABSOLVED FROM 
PAYING DEBT OF WIFE 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A husband was 
held -not responsible for debts contracted by 
his wife on his credit without his knowledge, 
by a decision of the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals today in a case involving 
Representative George Huddleston of Ala- 
bama. 

The Representative had been sued by the 
Saks Fur Company for $245 due on a fur 
coat and fox scarf bought by his wife, Mrs. 
Bertha Huddleston. 

Huddleston contended he gave his wife 
an allowance of $75 monthly and, before a 
Municipal Court which gave a verdict in 
his favor, said he had not authorized her 
to purchase the coat and scarf and had in- 
structed her to limit her expenditures to the 
allowance. 

The fur company appealed the case and 
the higher court upheld the lower court. 








been modified. In many States such 
modification has taken place and the 
wife has certain contractual rights 
which are upheld by the Courts. 

Generally speaking, the following 
fundamentals control the rights of 
a married woman to contract: 


1—Under the Common Law a married 
woman could not bind her husband except 
for necessities of life, which of course 
were furnished upon the strength of the 
husband’s credit. 

2—lIn most States of our Union by leg- 
islative enactment and decisions of our 
Courts, the fundamental has been upheld 
that a married woman can bind her hus- 
band not only for the necessities of life, 
but for practically any purpose, under 
the theory of Agency, which agency may 
be either direct or implied. 

3—In most States in our Union by leg- 
islative enactment, the woman has been 
granted the franchise of contracting upon 
the faith and strength of her individual 
estate. 


It follows in natural sequence that 
the situation existing in our country 
today makes the matter of the re- 
sponsibility of a husband for the 
acts of his wife, one not only of law, 
but of circumstances and facts. The 
wife, because of her position in the 
home is the shopper of our nation, 
and the majority of Credit is ex- 
tended upon her application and re- 
quest. Can it be said that if this 
wife continues in this sphere of 
agency which is by implication, as- 
sented to by the husband, through 
not only his acts but his payment 
of accounts, that he then can be said 
to deny that agency and absolve him- 
self from liability? Certainly no 
such situation exists in our Retail 
business and such was not the case 
in the Washington affair. 

That case turned upon an entire- 
ly different point, which concisely 
was that the husband had purchased 
the necessities of life for his wife, 
had given her an allowance, that no 
charge accounts had previously been 
had, that he had never paid any 
charge accounts for her but had al- 
ways paid cash, and that he had 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Consumer Credit 
(Continued from page 13) 
conceivable, namely, bootleg lending at whatever price 
the traffic will bear! This is a simple statement of a 
profound economic fact that cannot be gainsaid. Ex- 
perience has amply proven it. 


While the situation confronting the country with re- 
spect to this phase of consumer credit is indeed serious, 
I have no fears as to the ultimate outcome, for the fun- 
damental purposes and basic conception of this business 
are essentially sound, both economically and sociologi- 
cally, and right will prevail. The small loan business as 
a business needs no apologies, and I offer none for it. 

To be sure, the rapid development of the business has 
brought with it, as is true in the evolution of all busi- 
nesses of magnitude, many new conditions and many 
new influences. Individuals and companies of limited 
capital or substandard operations have sprung up and 
have done things for which the blame has been assessed 
by some uninformed persons on the entire industry it- 
self. This is no more fair than to charge every bank 
and trust company in the country with the odium of in- 
dividual bank failures that occur here and there from 
time to time. Informed and well-meaning criticism of 
this business is not only welcomed but invited by those 
engaged in it. Likewise, a proper measure of public 
regulation is also not only welcomed but earnestly desired 
to help maintain the proper standards and practices with- 
in the industry. 


Much of the criticism, however, is without full knowl- 
edge of the facts and some of it is solely sentimental if 
not demagogic and malicious in nature. 

Perhaps a brief review of these criticisms and at- 
tacks against this business will assist in focussing atten- 
tion upon the general elements of a favorable solution 
of the condition now existing, as generated by these at- 
tacks, 


Some say that persons of modest means should not 
have this type of credit. This criticism has already been 
adequately answered. I believe, but maybe it is well to 
ask again here, is it not justifiable for the families of 
this country with an income of less than $2,000 per year 
and representing 86% of the total population to have a 
ready source of credit that will enable them to install a 
modern heating system or to repaint the home or to put 
in up-to-date kitchen equipment for the house-wife or 
to add a new room to the house or to enable Johnny or 
Mary to finish his or her education without prematurely 
going to work? 

Some say that the serving of the small loan need is 
the duty of charity or philanthrophy. It is needless to 
repeat here that this criticism is based upon a major 
fallacy of the business itself, as it has developed for the 
past decade or so. It would be just as inadequate to say 
that the isolated building of model housing in certain 
local communities meets the great and crying need of 
proper housing for all persons of average means, al- 
though such model housing is of itself very commend- 


able. Charity or philanthropy rightfully applied is also 
commendable, but it is at best a drop in the bucket and 
if misapplied can stifle the very instincts and impulses 
that propel people to develop thrift and self-respect, and 
being paternalistic, it is resented by self-respecting and 
resourceful people. 


Some say that credit unions meet the need. This 
phase of industrial banking has no quarrel with properly 
organized and conducted credit unions, and in fact aids 
and abets them wherever possible. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that involving as they do a special contractual re- 
lationship involving a given group of individuals before 
a person is eligible to membership, they cannot meet the 
general and widespread need for this type of credit al- 
though they perform a very useful service in their par- 
ticular cases. 


Some say that this business steals the widow’s mite 
and takes away the baby’s doll. There may be some 
isolated cases where ill-advised loan offices have exer- 
cised unwarranted foreclosure proceedings to collect 
loans, which, if they have occurred, are just as unjusti- 
fiable as they are mistaken business policy; but it is not 
fair to charge the legalized small loan business as a whole 
with any such practice. On the other hand, intelligent 
and sympathetic advice and counsel, and in instances of 
dire emergency, the extension of loans to the sick and 
needy have not only saved the widow her mite and the 
baby her doll, but have stimulated and made possible 
the refinancing of the needy family so that it could be- 
come reasonably financially independent and again be an 
economic producing agency in society. 


Some say that the borrower is frequently overloaded 
by loans too heavy for him to carry or by unjustified 
renewals. Again, there may be isolated instances in 
which such things have occurred. This is basically, 
however, a matter of opinion and certainly cannot be any 
more prevalent, even in inadvisable cases, than occurs in 
any other line of credit, or with the retail buying public. 
With careful provision as to analysis, advice and super- 
vision by the responsible credit agencies, already de- 
scribed as being the policy of the reliable companies, this 
criticism as such falls of its own weight. 

The essence of American democracy is individual free- 
dom of thought and action, expressed through normally 
recognized channels, whether in political, business or 
private matters; and this is just as true in the exercise 
of the right to procure credit, if it is desired and properly 
available, as in any other field. 

Some say the rate of charge of the business is too 
high. In this connection, I at this time merely wish to 
assert that this is a question to be settled not by per- 
sonal opinion or demogogic appeal, but through the as- 
certaining of fact as determined by competent investi- 
gating authorities and including all factors involved such 
as volume of the business, cost of capital, the need 
served, the size of the loan, nature of the security and 
the risks incident thereto, and the cost of wisely con- 
ducting the business. 
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The question of charges including interest for this 
type of credit is basically an economic and not a politi- 
cal subject. Within the bounds of proper permissive 
legislation, the forces of economic competition in relation 
to the other economic factors involved will determine a 
rate of charge that will furnish the necessary capital to 
meet the justifiable needs. 

As Colonel Leonard P. Ayres has stated, “High in- 
terest rates result when people who need to use credit, 
bid for it in money markets where the supply of loan- 
able funds is inadequate.” It is obvious, therefore, from 
what Colonel Ayres says, that if the supply of such funds 
is reduced for any reason, by compulsion or otherwise, 
the costs of securing this credit will increase when the 
need still persists. And there is no question as to the 
demand for this type of credit. 

This type of industrial banking, dealing as it does in 
amounts of $300 and less, is in the credit field, not un- 
like what the Woolworth business is to people of small 
means in the retail buying field. Profit to the capital 
engaged in it can be secured only through volume oper- 
ations scientificallly carried on, and then the profit ac- 
crues largely from the larger sized loans, namely, in the 
upper half of the scale rather than from the lower half 
of $150 and less. Any attempt substantially to reduce 
the rate of return to the capital invested would either 
drive out the capital now invested in the business or 
chase it up the ladder to the larger sized loans and more 
easily determined types of risk, and thereby defeat the 
main purposes of the business, serving the credit need 
of worthy people in small amounts. In fact it would 
mean nullification of the purposes of the small loan busi- 
ness in its basic conception. 

In this connection, special attention should be directed 
toward getting this form of consumer credit properly 
understood by the public in relation to other forms of 
consumer credit and especially to getting a popular un- 
derstanding across of what this business is not. 


1. It is not charity or semi-philanthropy. 

2. It is not a competitor of commercial banks in their normal 
relations, either as to size or character of loans, including the 
fact that it is not a discount business nor does it loan on 
collaterial or co-makers. At present, however, the true nature 
of the credit extended to the public and the costs of making 
the smaller sized loans are not given even a passing thought 
by the average citizen. It usually is not distinguished by the 
casual observer from either charity, making loans on normal 
security, or the user. 


The time is here, therefore, for frank and emphatic 
speaking. This business has a proper self interest to 
protect as well as a grave public duty to perform. 

This business must with full dignity and propriety de- 
mand and secure the prerogatives and protection to 
which any other legitimate business is entitled and en- 
joys from the state and the public, and it must accept 
and meet the corresponding obligations and responsi- 
bilities, combining a fair competitive profit on its in- 
vested capital in relation to other busnesses with recog- 
nition of its being affected with a public interest. 

What I have to say now represents my own personal 
views and should be interpreted as such. The members 
of the industry assembled here, representing as you do 
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Typewriter 








Eliminates errors in the credit 
department of a leading 
Detroit store 


Says O. Magness, Office Manager of the Peoples Outfitting 


Company, Detroit: “Most of our home furnishing business 


.is based on credit and installment buying, and the thou- 


sands of customers coming into our store daily necessitate a 
speedy and accurate method of obtaining credit information. 


“The difficulty in understanding names, and the frequency 
of errors in quoting numbers orally, make the telephone 
out of the question. So we have long used Teletype . . . the 
Telephone Typewriter . . . between our first floor desk and 
the second floor credit department. 


“We send from 1,500 to 7,000 credit references over the 
Teletype daily. Its operation is so very simple that anyone 
can use it, and its greater accuracy and speed in handling 
customers makes it a paying investment.” 


Teletype, as its name implies, sends typewritten messages 
over telephone wires. Depressing a key on the sending 
machine causes both the sending and receiving machines 
to print that letter or figure ... instantly. As the sender can 
see what is being printed by the receiving machine, errors 
in transmission are virtually impossible. 


Machines can be used in either direction, thus making pos- 
sible the rapid and accurate exchange of information. 
Teletype is ideal for transmitting figures and peculiar names 
and addresses, as it records them in legible typewriter type. 


Every department store and credit bureau should investi- 
gate the time and money saving possibilities of Teletype 
... the Telephone Typewriter. Address the Teletype 
Corporation, 1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


TELETYPE| 


THE TELEPHONE TYPEWRITER 
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HAPPY HOURS 


NE of the most comforting things to be 
able to do is to look back upon happy 
hours of some earlier days. 

Woe betide us if they are few; for then, in- 
deed, life will have a rather grey hue for us. 
Possibly our total of happy hours is small 
through no fault of our own. There may have 
been sorrow and sadness around us. Then 
we have a right to expect affection and sym- 
pathy. 

Those earlier years may not have been too 
full of happy hours, but if we put our spiritual 
binoculars to our eyes we shall, more than 
likely, find at heart a few half-hours in which 
we came almost nigh to perfect happiness. 

Well, that’s the past. But what of the 
future? 

Statesmen legislate for future generations. 
Let us do the same,with life; as far as we can. 
Let us, in a word, make a present happy hour 
—we can enjoy it now—and think of that 
future time when, by looking back upon it, we 
can enjoy it again.—Tit-Bits. 
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the organized voice of the industry, must look to the fu- 
ture as well as to the present. Like other industries, 
this business is going through a process of evolution and 
from time to time must take inventory of itself. I most 
emphatically do not agree with the ill-advised and false 
appeals being made to popular sentiment in the form of 
attacks directed against this industry, but the most ef- 
fective way to meet these attacks is to bring about an 
enlightened public opinion based on a full recognition 
of all pertinent factors affecting the industry and knowl- 
edge of complete facts regarding them. This above all 
will subdue the unwarranted attacks and lead the way to 
the correctives required and maintain public confidence 
in the industry. An informed public opinion will then 
demand intelligent legislative leadership for the industry 
in each sovereign state and demand that the proper laws 
be maintained on the statute books and the proper prac- 
tices followed in the common conduct of the industry 
itself. 

It is, therefore, my personal recommendation that this 
industry as a whole definitely and effectively exercise its 
proper functions: 


3 To secure adequate and reasonable state supervision over its 
activities, comparatible to that exercised by the several states 
over other phases of banking and credit. This state control 
naturally assumes two general forms: 

(a) Proper permissive laws under which the business can 
operate. 

(b) Such measure of supervision by the state through regu- 
lar examination of the individual business units as may 
be required to safeguard its responsible citizens engaged 
in the business and also protect the general public. This 
does not mean, however, super regulation or legislative 


stifling of the business, which can no more be completely 
regulated solely by state action than can any other bank- 
ing or credit organism. 

2. To inaugurate a proper degree of self government by the in- 
dustry and bring about such readjustment of the internal con- 
duct of the business, through the initiative of the industry it- 
self as is necessary to meet changed conditions within the in- 
dustry. This suggestion implies no criticism of the past or 
present conduct of the industry, but merely recognizes its 
evolutionary phases, just as the basic national banking system 
of the country has recently been recommended for careful 
scrutiny by none other than the Comptroller of the Currency 
for such changes as may be found necessary thereby. 

. A nation-wide economic survey of the business by an impartial 
and representative body of the highest standing, whose find- 
ings could not be discounted by governmental, business or so- 
cial welfare agencies, should be made and placed at the dis- 
posal of the proper law-making bodies for their consideration. 
For example, not only this Association, but such agencies as 
the Division of Remedial Loans of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, which is so actively interested in the remedial phase of 
consumer credit, and other appropriate agencies should be 
represented on the personnel of such a national survey com- 
mittee. 


This general mode of procedure, it is felt, will bring 
to this phase of industrial banking and to the public it 
serves that which the business is entitled to, namely, a 
public opinion moulded by a knowledge of the essential 
facts which will automatically translate itself into ap- 
propriate action within the legislative halls of the sover- 
eign states and into proper practices within the industry 
itself for its future guidance. 

In so doing, this industry as a major phase of the 
credit structure of the country will contribute even more 
largely to the permanent prosperity of the nation. 





Russell H. Fish Does Things 


The National Retail Credit Association made no mis- 
take when it elected Russell H. Fish, Credit Manager of 
The May Company, Denver, Colorado, as a director. Al- 
though a busy Credit executive, of a great store, he has 
been instrumental in securing 64 new members for the 
National. 

Because of his persistency, Denver has enrolled a large 
Credit Study class and Mr. Fish personally handled sev- 
eral class meetings. 

For years a leader in the activities of the Denver Re- 
tail Credit Association and at present its Treasurer, he 
never misses a meeting or an opportunity to spread the 
gospel of Credit cooperation and urge support of the 
National Association policies. 





Edna McIntyre of Schlesingers dug up this one: 
The following sign appeared over the door of a garage 
in Omaha, Neb.: 

We will crank your car— 

And we will hold your baby, 

But we won’t give you credit, 

And we don’t mean maybe. 

—from “Credit Echoes’ San Francisco, Calif. 





Advertising is to trade what ambition, initiative and 
enterprise are to a human being. It is what speeds up 
business. Every live and growing concern advertises 
in some way or another. To stop advertising would be 
to stop growing.—Roger W. Babson. 
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Washington Bulletin 


National Retail Credit Association 


R. Preston Shealey, Washington Council, N. R. C. A. 
December 1, 1929 


FOREWORD 

ITH the publication of this bulletin Congress 
W will have commenced the regular session of the 

71st Congress faced with a mulitude of work 
comprising many important measures. Chief among 
these will be the thirteen annual appropriation bills, de- 
ficiency appropriation bills, tariff legislation, railroad con- 
solidation, canalization of the St. Lawrence waterway to 
provide an outlet to the ocean for traffic from the Great 
Lakes and the central west, and a host of others. Several 
important investigations will no doubt be conducted by 
either the House or Senate, the foremost of which prom- 
ises to be the investigation into the financial and banking 
situation of the country. The recent slump in the stock 
market has added impetus to the demands heretofore 
made for the latter investigation. 

Much interest is being stressed as to how far the coali- 
tion will control the passage of bills at this session. The 
opinions are being advanced that it will not function as 
well following the disposal of the tariff bill, while others 
contend it will guide and control all legislation during the 
entire session. In any event the session promises to be 
an interesting one to the general observer, and its accom- 
plishments or lack of accomplishments will be awaited 
by politicians of both parties who are now planning for 
the Congressional elections in 1930 and the next Presi- 
dential election in 1932. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
In connection with the study the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has been making of the causes 
leading to business failures it has been announced that a 
survey of 1,000 retail stores located in Newark, N. J., 
will be made. The results to date from the somewhat 
briefer study conducted in Philadelphia do not indicate 
that loose extension of credit was a prominent factor in 
causing failures. One particular line of information that 
is being sought is that of the costs of settling bank- 

tuptcy cases by the various means now in use. 


RETAIL CREDITS BUREAU 

It will be recalled that during the Convention at Nash- 
ville in June a resolution was adopted urging that some 
branch of the government be authorized to maintain in 
current form the results of the Retail Credit Survey. 
Following the convention, conferences were held with 
various government officials representing the Department 
of Commerce and the Federal Reserve Board seeking to 
have the permanent office located in either one or the 
other above branches of the government. As the result 
of a meeting at the Department on November 12, it is a 
pleasure to announce that a decision was reached where- 
by the Division of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will, 





through its Retail Credit Survey Section, carry on this 
work. 
CHIEF COORDINATOR 

At the instance of the Washington Office of the Asso- 
ciation the Chief Coordinator of the Government has 
undertaken a study of the question of the proper method 
of handling federal employees who are delinquent in 
paying their just debts. At present many of the depart- 
ments and bureaus of the government simply ignore com- 
munications from merchants requesting that an employee 
be required to pay his debts. The Association has sought 
to secure passage of a bill to permit the garnishment of 
the salaries of such delinquent federal employees, but 
after consideration of the matter from all angles it is 
now deemed best to seek relief, if possible, without re- 
sort to legislation, hence the contemplated study of the 
situation by the Chief Coordinator. By way of explana- 
tion it may be stated that this office acts as a mediator be- 
tween the various offices of the government and attempts 
to have uniform methods of procedure adopted by them. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department 


. during 1928 conducted a study of the cost of living of 


families of 506 federal employees located in five cities 
other than Washington, D.C. As a result of this study 
it has been found that more than two-fifths of the above 
number of families are buying on the installment plan. 
Furniture and house furnishings lead among the articles 
so purchased, with clothing, radios, automobiles and 
musical instruments following next in order. The group 
composed of those earning between $1,500 and $1,800 
had the largest number of purchasers on the installment 
plan, while those in the $2,700-$3,000 group were next. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Chain Stores 

The Commission’s inquiry into the workings of chain 
stores is being facilitated by a large force of examiners 
now in the field making a study of prices. The general 
trend of this inquiry, as stated recently, is to ascertain 
and report to the Senate (1) whether consolidations of 
stores have been effected in violation of the anti-trust 
laws; (2) whether such consolidations or combinations 
of such organizations are susceptible to regulation under 
the Federal Trade Commission Act or the anti-trust 
laws; and (3) what legislation, if any, should be en- 
acted for the purpose of regulating and controlling 
chain store distribution. Appropriate schedules, de- 
vised to obtain the necessary information, have also been 
sent to a large number of wholesalers, retailers and 
manufacturers, as well as chain store operators. 
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Resale Price Maintenance 

The Commission reports the recent completion of a 
new schedule in connection with its inquiry of the sub- 
ject of resale price maintenance which has been sent to 
various individuals and companies. It is desired to make 
a comparison of the prices for price-maintained and non- 
price maintained goods and to compare the results of 
price cutting and price maintenance. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The close of the 70th Congress on March 4th last 
failed to record the passage of the pending Rivers and 
Harbors Bill calling for an appropriation in the sum of 
$48,435,415.75 to carry on work previously approved 
by the Army Engineers. Since the above bill was drawn 
these Engineers have approved 42 additional projects, 
the estimated cost of which is $22,423,595.33, and at 
this time an effort is being made to enlist the support of 
all those interested in waterways by the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress to lend their aid to the securing 
from the incoming Congress the passage of a bill to 
carry out the vast projects already bearing the approval 
of our Army Engineers. These projects are located in 
various parts of the country, in fact in some thirty odd 
States, and when completed will benefit indirectly the 
remainder of the country. President Hoover has with- 
in the past month demonstrated his active interest in the 
subject of waterway development by attending the Ohio 
River celebration, and it is felt he will continue to do 
so, for this matter has been the subject of a good many 
of his addresses prior to becoming a candidate for Presi- 
dent. Indeed he has indicated a strong interest in the 
development of the St. Lawrence River route to the 
ocean. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


During his address to the recent Annual Meeting of 
the American Bar Association, Attorney-General 
Mitchell stressed upon a subject that is of prime im- 
portance to the business interests of the country, i. e., 
enforcement of the anti-trust laws. Recent times have 
witnessed considerable criticism affecting both sides of 
this question. There are those who feel that the govern- 
ment should refrain from a strict enforcement of these 
laws so as not to impede our economic development. On 
the other hand, complaints are heard that the trusts are 





Yes, There IS!!! 


Somewhere, there is a retail establishment of higher 
than average type, having from fifty to a hundred 
thousand active (more or less) charge accounts, that is 
seeking the services of a young man with a couple of 
years of retail credit experience, who is mentally alert 
—full of ideas—progressive, keeping in touch with new 
and better business methods—an American, of 29 years, 
married, willing to live where locating, WHO DESIRES 
TO ASSIST A CREDIT MANAGER planning to in- 
crease his accounts with a healthy growth. Or will 
manage a division—or a smaller department. Salary to 
start—$250 per month. 


ADDRESS—Box No. O, Credit World. 

















slowly but surely obtaining control of the nation’s busi- 
ness, and this in part due to the failure of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to enforce the Clayton Act. During the 
administration of President Coolidge the practice of hav- 
ing proposed mergers submitted to the Department for 
consideration with respect to possible conflict with the 
laws was commenced. In some cases the letters written 
following such studies, although couched in careful 
language, were often misrepresented and misconstrued, 
resulting in unfavorable criticism of the Department. 
Mr. Mitchell announced that his Department would con- 
tinue to receive and pass upon plans for proposed 
mergers, but that only in the clearest case would a letter 
of advice be issued to the effect that no legal proceedings 
might be expected. While pointing out that this method 
might not afford much comfort to those who present the 
proposals, the Attorney General stated that at least they 
would know if the Department contemplated immediate 
steps to restrain their activities, since such a letter would 
be sent as soon as a decision was reached, and that if the 
Department declined to express any opinion or commit 
itself in any way, those interested would know that if 
they proceeded they were acting on their own responsi- 
bility, with full liberty of action for the Department to 
proceed as future developments required. With respect 
to the Department’s program of enforcement as concerns 
the anti-trust laws, Mr. Mitchell said: 


“T have read nothing in the President’s Inaugural Address 
or in any other of his statements which makes any distinction 
in the matter of law enforcement between the anti-trust laws 
and any other acts of Congress, and I have received no intima- 
tion from any source that the anti-trust laws were to be 
neglected or that violations of those laws were not to be prose- 
cuted with vigor and determination. * * * At any rate, until 
the political philosophy underlying the present anti-trust laws 
has been abandoned, by Congress, it will be the duty of the 
Attorney General to enforce those laws, and we shall under- 
take to do this without prejudice and with fairness, but with 


firmness.” 
COURT DECISIONS 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit has handed down a decision holding that 
a company which places an imitation product bearing a 
false name into the channels of trade cannot escape legal 
responsibility by disclaiming any intention to deceive or 
by showing that those with whom it dealt directly knew 
that it was only an imitation or substitute of the general 
article. The concern in question sold an imitation leather 
under a name that was held to be misleading, i.e., “Dura- 
leather.” The principle of the decision is considered 
important because it establishes for the first time that a 
manufacturer may be held legally accountable for mis- 
branding his goods although his customers, who are job- 
bers or other distributors, are not deceived. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in a recent 
case reversed the Federal Trade Commission which 
sought to restrain a proprietor of a store selling window 
shades from using the name “Shade Shop,” as being in 
conflict with “The Shade Shop” another store long en- 
gaged in the same business. The Court held that there 
was no public interest involved in this case, the unfair 
competition arising merely out of a controversy that was 
essentially private in its nature. 
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Did You Ever Think of 
the Credit Department 


of a Hospital? 
By John E. Lander 


Financial Secretary, Wesley Hospital, Wichita, Kans 


Qe observe the hospital surroundings. Beau- 
tiful lawn, sweet flowers, appropriate shrubbery, 
stately trees, wonderful grounds, well kept. There is 
the magnificent hospital building properly equipped. 
Then we cast our eyes upon a choice body of women— 
nurses, trained and in training—immaculate, efficient, 
sacrificial, courageous, kindly helpful. And there are the 
doctors, dignified, refined, able. Next, we see patients 
suffering but cheerful. Then step forward our worthy 
Co Laborers, the hospital employes, representing many 
departments, friendly, courteous, willing. Then we 
think of the hundreds of friends which every hospital 
has, then we watch the magnificent machine in action. 
Every department carrying on its work. 

Everything is going nicely. Everybody is working. 
Earnings by the hundreds of dollars are going over on 
the books; but there is a haggard worried look on the 
face of the Superintendent. Bills are due. Patients are 
leaving without paying their accounts. The Superin- 
tendent reports to his Board of Directors, “Lots of 
Business. Earnings are good but no funds on hand with 
which to pay our obligations.” 


A number of questions are asked and answered, then a 


level headed business man says, “Mr. Superintendent, 
tell us just how your credit department functions from 
the time a patient is admitted until the money is received 
for service rendered.” The Superintendent answered, 
“We really have been so busy caring for patients, et 
cetera, that we haven’t given much attention to the credit 
and collection department. We don’t have anybody in 
particular looking after that work. We have felt that 
in as much as we have rendered the service, the patients 
would just walk up and pay their bills. Many of them 
do but there are enough who do not to make a very dis- 
tressing situation.” 

So they learned that beautiful grounds, fine buildings, 
up to date equipment, nurses, patients, doctors, employes, 
friends didn’t produce successful results. 

The credit and collection department were then given 
their proper place. Careful, kind, businesslike methods 
were inaugurated and followed when the patients ar- 
tived, while they were being cared for and after they 
had left; to the end that every month shows a collected 
income which gives the Institution dignity and stand- 
ing in the minds of business men. 

MORAL: While doing a lot of important things in 
the operating of a hospital, don’t leave the credit and 
collection department to run itself. Place an efficient 
credit Executive in charge. Obtain a membership in 
your local and National Retail Credit Associations, use 
the Service of these organizations and you will obtain 
successful business results. 


Sales Promotion 
(Continued from page 10) 


of time. The Credit Manager should find out just the 
reason for this lost customer and again get him back in 
as many of the departments as possible. 

By using this system of customer’s control, the Credit 
Department will find they can get more business from 
each customer and also establish a closer relationship 
between the store and the customer which, of course, 
makes a pleasant business condition. 


| Dear Sir: | 
Silence is one of the hardest things in the world 

to explain. | 
Sometimes a customer is silent (fails to make use 
of his charge account for long periods of time) be- 
cause nothing is needed. 

Other periods of silence are brought about through 
some little misunderstanding—or dissatisfaction. 

In either event, let’s get together now. If anything 
is wrong, let me right it in person. We appreciate 
your business and want you with us. 

Now is an excellent time to look over the new 
Hart Schaffner & Marx suits, topcoats and overcoats 
for winter .... and remember, too, that early Christ- 
mas shopping brings huge dividends of satisfaction. | 

Our Men’s Furnishings and Ladies’ Holeproof 
Hosiery Department are ready for that shopping now! | 

Why not mutually agree to break the silence? 

Very truly yours, 


| President. 


Letter No. 4 


Mr. John J. Jones 
761 17th Street 
Denver, Colorado 


Dear Mr. Jones: 
We notice from our records that you have made | 





| several purchases in our Clothing Department but 

have not visited our Furnishings Department. 

| We are now showing some new numbers in Stet- 

son hat which I am sure will look well with that 
suit you bought from us recently. 

A new Manhattan shirt and one of the imported 
| ties of ours will also add to your ensemble—our 
salesmen in the Furnishings Department will be 

pleased to show you and the next time you are in 
the store we invite you to inspect that department. 

We appreciate your business and we want you to 

feel at home in each and every department of our 
store. 
If you are unable to get in just call Tabor 5258 


and we will gladly send out a selection for your ap- 
proval. 


Very truly yours, 
COTTRELL CLOTHING COMPANY. 


Letter N 0. 5 


I hope that this explanation will be of some benefit 
to those reading it and I will be very glad to send the 
forms described in this article to any one wishing to use 
this system. 


To every person whv cares to look ahead is given 
power by which he may conquer obstacles that gather in 
his way. An ambitious person is seldom satisfied, al- 
ways trying to progress. 
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The Business Outlook 
(Continued from page 6) 

pects of taking up the slack abroad. At this time one 
of the most valuable services which you can render is 
to urge that such export programs be undertaken with 
sobriety and every possible precaution. It is gratifying 
indeed from the point of view of the immediate outlook 
that a vast majority of our industries are already thor- 
oughly “export conscious.” Over two-thirds of our ex- 
ports today are made up of wholly or partly fabricated 
wares as against about one-third a couple of decades ago. 

Above all things, our export effort should not be 
casual or take on the remotest semblance to a dumping 
campaign. Nearly every desirable market abroad is 


well protected against such procedure by legislation 
which would immediately be brought to bear and would 
discredit not only the individual traders involved but 
all American export in the given region. 


Incidentally, there is no ground whatever for the fear 
of certain Europeans over the prospect of “further Yan- 
kee pilferage” of European export markets. It has been 
repeatedly demonstrated statistically that the vast ma- 
jority of our export advances in the past decade has 
been accomplished not at all at the expense of Euro- 
pean traders, but solely because of the unique opportuni- 
ties created abroad for American specialties through the 
improved buying power and living standards of many 
newly awakened overseas markets. Our trade growth 
in the future, as in the past, is likely to be predominantly 
in the field of our specialized products. 


Admittedly there are some less favorable spots in the 
export outlook. The buying power of some markets is, 
temporarily at least, weakened by depreciated prices in 
such staples as coffee, sugar, rubber, and various metals, 
and by political uncertainties and disturbances. Even 
so, however, the prospect abroad does not warrant sweep- 
ing dismissal as wholly discouraging. There is clearly 
greater stability and more general employment in Europe 
where half our exports are sold. The lowering of money 
rates following the excesses of speculation are encourag- 
ing foreign investments and, therefore, increasing ex- 
ports. 


On this latter point we come to what is probably one 
of the major elements of strength in our economic posi- 
tion, namely the fourteen or more billions of dollars 
which our citizens have invested abroad. Just as Eng- 
land laid the foundations of her far-flung export activi- 
ties by huge foreign investments, so we today can assure 
the maintenance and further development of our foreign 

.trade through the legitimate, constructive acceleration 











Opportunity sometimes has to kick a man 
before it can wake him up. 


of these holdings. Many of our investments in foreign 
public utilities and industries are reflected in our exports 
of material and equipment. The indirect effect in build- 
ing up exports is even greater. 

A final suggestion as to a practicable project warrant- 
ing your attention has reference to the most important 
factor of the status of the small retailer. I do not want 
to burden you with an elaborate discourse on the weak- 
nesses and wastes in our distribution system. Most of 
you are quite familiar with that flagrant situation, per- 
haps the most serious now confronting our entire busi- 
ness organism. But I would ask your concentrated at- 
tention to one specific factor in our distributive opera- 
tions, namely, the small retailer. 

One of the distinguished members of the President’s 
recent conferences made the highly significant comment 
that in the present situation we should emphatically not 
overlook the status of “the little fellow,”—especially the 
small storekeeper. 

Thousands of these retailers are not members of your 
chambers of commerce or trade associations; they sel- 
dom read trade papers or have any weighty matters 
which must be taken up “in conference.” They never 
go to conventions and bedeck themselves with badges. 
They are just plain business men—citizens, taxpayers. 
But the fact that they are by their lack of organization 
quite inarticulate does not mean that they can be casually 
ignored. Unquestionably in sheer numbers, if not in 
volume of operations, they exceed in any organized 
groups. Furthermore, they, more than any other single 
element in our business community, are constantly and 
intimately in contact with the mighty army of us con- 
sumers. Most of them may be careless, shortsighted 
and, therefore, shortlived (commercially speaking), but 
let us not get the idea for one moment that they must, 
therefore, be unimportant. 

Perhaps your response, as trade association executives, 
may be resolves to proselytize at once for memberships 
among the hordes of this outer fringe. But that will 
by no means take care of the situation. Admittedly 
many of these small retailers ought not to be in business 
at all. One way that unpleasant truth could be brought 
home to them would be by some such effort as that which 
was made in Louisville by the local business community 
and the Department of Commerce. The costly perils 
of careless retailing and the essentials of success in that 
precarious field were brought home to hundreds of non- 
members of any trade groups. They were carefully 
shown the appalling losses involved in the fact that thirty 
grocery stores failed in that city each month and thirty- 
two new ones were opened up. Much could also be 
learned from a recent analysis of the restaurant busi- 
ness of Kansas City by the Department of Commerce 
which showed that out of some 1080 such establishments 
doing business there in 1928, 551 went out of business 
before the end of the year and almost exactly the same 
number of new ones were opened up. 


These are the types of distribution losses which must 
be analyzed sympathetically, but completely, with the 
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collaboration of all elements of business, whether organ- 
ized or not, in each community. 








There are other aspects of distribution wastes, 
each of which should be carefully weighed as 
a factor in developing strength for the future 
advance of business. One of these which espe- 
cially merits careful attention is that of retail 
credits. It is gratifying to learn that the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, speaking for 
over a thousand branches controlling the credit 
records of practically everyone of the twenty- 
seven million families in this country, is to launch 
an educational campaign on the great value of 
prompt settlements of accounts, not simply to 
retailers, but especially, to the consumers of the 
nation. If the present average turnover period 
in charge accounts of some seventy days could 
be shortened to such an admittedly fair interval, 
as, say, forty days, the resultant values by saving 
in interest charges and by general acceleration of 
the business of the nation would run into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 




















In a word, the situation calls neither for sudden out- 
bursts of excessive buying under the erroneous impres- 
sion that such abnormally accelerated consumption will 
help prosperity, nor on the other hand is it necessary to 
indulge in undue frugality in spending. The outlook will 
be promising if buyers cultivate normal sobriety—neither 
hoarding nor extravagance. So too the prospect can 
most certainly be strengthened into assured promise if 
business will do its part to get away from emotional ex- 
tremes and get down to these brass-tack realities. 





Husband’s Responsibility 
(Continued from page 21) 
never assented to her act and therefore denied liability 
or implied which the Court upheld. 

The solution of this problem, however, which is gain- 
ing momentum annually, is summed up in the opinion of 
Justice Robb, who decided the Washington case, in the 
following words: “The present day means available to 
Merchants for the ascertainment of the moral and finan- 
cial responsibility of patrons and customers are such that 
little apprehension need be indulged on account of the 
ruling we have announced.” Certainly if the business 
industries of this nation keep apace with the ever in- 
creasing progress of Retail Credit expansion, they must 
come to the realization that the work of the National 
Retail Credit Association through its hundreds of local 
Reporting Bureaus, all amalgamated into one great na- 
tional organization for the protection and expansion of 
safe and careful Credit, is their best and only source of 
solving this momentous problem of Credit protection 
and reinforcement. Only through the combined efforts 
of those thousands of organizations making up the per- 
sonnel of the National Retail Credit Association, all us- 
ing and clearing every credit application through the 
local Reporting Bureau, can the best protection available 
be gained for Retail industries. 








For 
Better, Quicker 


Collections 
in 1930 


Better collection letters—letters that 
will speed up your collections yet 
hold the good will of your customers 
—letters that will educate your cus- 
tomers to the “pay-on-the-tenth” 
idea— 

Business-building letters that will 
bring back old customers and de- 
velop new ones— 

That’s what we offer you in the Bet- 
ter Letters Service! Not form let- 
ters — not stereotyped stuff — but 
new letters written for the purpose 
every month, 


Here’s What You Get: 


1. Each month a four-page Better Let- 
ters Bulletin—four pages of constructive 
letter-ideas for better and quicker collec- 
tions, for developing new charge ac- 
counts, for stimulating present charge ac- 
counts and reviving inactive ones. 


2. Each month, copy for (a) one new 
letter to solicit new charge accounts and 
(b) one new letter to revive inactive ac- 
counts. 


3. Every three months, copy for six new 
collection letters—letters that will bring 
you new ideas on collections. 


Subscribe now—the December issue 
will bring you the first installment 
of plans for better letters and better 
collections in 1930. 


PRICE $20.00 A YEAR 
Order it on approval—examine it 


for five days—send it back if you’re 
not satisfied and we'll cancel the bill. 


Better Letters Service 
National Retail Credit Association 


1218 Olive St. Saint Louis 
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Collection Department 


By John L. Chew 


Attorney, Omaha, Nebr., Chairman, Collection Department Committee, National Retail Credit Association 


HERE is an urgent demand for adequate and effi- 
cient national consumer collection service. Realiz- 
ing this, the National Association has seen fit to 

sponsor the development of a program to further the 
service which it is ever rendering to the consumer indus- 
tries of our nation. 

We have never had any satisfactory method for the 
handling of the vast amount of consumer collection ac- 
counts which flow daily between client and agency and 
forwarder and forwardee. Years ago the Commercial 
Law League of America caught the vision and possibili- 
ties that might involve from such a program properly 
organized and developed with respect to wholesale com- 
mercial items. We, actively engaged in the business of 
promoting the Retail industry of our nation, realize that 
the time is at hand when we likewise must forget our 
selfish interests and place before our vision the possibili- 
ties of what such a program, properly organized and de- 
veloped under the auspices of the National Retail Credit 
Association, would accomplish for this nation’s most 
stupendous enterprise, that of Retail consumer business. 
Those business industries which have achieved nation 
wide success have been built upon vision and national 
possibilities rather than upon a foundation of selfishness 
and inadequacy. The Committee in charge of promul- 
gating this program has for many months considered pro 
and con this national situation and has, after a sequence 
of honest effort, realized the need, the necessity and the 
demand for the immediate set up of such a national col- 
lection program. 

Every forwarder of consumer business today en- 
counters the difficulties incident to finding a forwardee 
who can efficiently render honest and adequate collection 
service. The Collection Department of the National As- 
sociation has visioned a roster composed of members able 
to render adequate, efficient and honest collection service 
throughout this nation, all amalgamated into one stu- 
pendous organization, known as the Collection Depart- 
ment of the National Retail Credit Association, operated 
under the guidance and prestige of our National Associa- 
tion which has risen from obscurity into the foremost 
place in the Retail industry of our nation. No finer or 
more opportune situation ever existed for the develop- 


ment of a nation wide collection program than is avail- 
able for this Collection Department. 

We cannot fail to envision five years hence, a Collec- 
tion Department of the National Association with a mem- 
bership of thousands engaged in efficient and honest col- 
lection service scattered throughout the land, likened to 
our national Credit Reporting Bureaus, all operating 
under membership in the Collection Department of our 
National Association, governed by rules and regulations, 
honestly and courageously adopted, all with the thought 
of protecting the Merchant and Retailer or Professional 
Man of our nation, certainly if you can but grasp that 
vision, you would give to this movement your whole- 
hearted cooperation and support and with such an atti- 
tude radiating from every Merchant, Credit Man, 
Bureau Manager and Collection Man in this country, a 
great and powerful organization of collection service 
could be developed that would be the greatest reinforce- 
ment for credit expansion that man could conceive. It 
would be to Retail industry what the Federal Reserve 
System is to the Banking industry of the United States. 

Within a few weeks a program of organization with 
adequate regulations will be completed and the work of 
amalgamating this vision into a reality will commence. 
The Collection Committee has worked assiduously and 
has performed its services well—its program although 
conceived after due deliberation, investigation and argu- 
ment, will not and cannot be perfect, but as the Oak 
grows from the little Acorn, so shall this vision, this 
program, gradually develop into the program which we 
have perceived and prophesied. 

Let me carry to you this thought and drive it home, 
never to be released from your judgment upon this pro- 
gram, “that it is a very easy matter for man to criticise 
the work and the plan, whatever it may be, that is of- 
fered”: although we welcome criticism we suggest that 
it be constructive and that you strive to see the future 
potentialities of this program and put behind this or- 
ganization and its movement, your entire, wholehearted 
cooperation. With that spirit and with that vision 
being nation wide, this program will be achieved 
much more quickly and with greater success and far 
reaching results. 




















Hold fast to the teachings of fraternity. In that school are text- 
books written on the paper of Fidelity by the pen of Truth—Maceb 
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Locating Skips 
(Continued from page 8) 
as many accounts as we thought they could cover in a 
day and turned them loose with a few brief instructions 
to bring in the money and the new addresses. 

We do it differently now. We have definite written 
instructions on interviewing debtors and how to meet 
the most common excuses he will encounter. The proper 
answer and procedure in each case is set forth briefly 
and in simple language. 

A separate sheet of instructions on tracing moved deb- 
tors is also furnished him and we take an hour or so to 
read over aloud with him both sheets of instructions ex- 
plaining and demonstrating such points as need special 
explanation. 

This list of Tracing Suggestions is brief and concise 
and I shall give it to you verbatim. 


Tracing Suggestions to Collectors 

(1) Dress neatly. 

(2) Give no evidence that you are a collector. 

(3) Keep your account cards out of sight. 

(4) Do not give any indication that you are trying to 
collect an account until you interview the debtor 
himself or his wife. 

On calling at the debtor’s house ask in a cour- 
teous business-like manner, “Is Mr. Blank home?” 
If he still lives there and is not home, give the 
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impression that your mission is important to him 
and that you should see him at once. 

If you act your part right, the place of employ- 
ment or business address may be forthcoming. If 
it is not volunteered, tactfully ask where you 
might reach him right away. Give the impres- 
sion that you cannot wait until he gets home from 
work. 

Or if he merely boards there, you might give the 
impression that you are a friend from his old 
home town and just wanted to look him up in the 
few hours you had in town between trains. 

If he doesn’t live at the address, express sur- 
prise and ask where he has moved. 

If the occupant says he doesn’t know, get the 
name of the landlord, agent or owner of the prop- 
erty and inquire of them. 

If an apartment, ask the manager or janitor. 
Inquire of at least five neighbors, one on each 
side of the address, two across the street and one 
across the alley. 

Ask if there is any family or person in the neigh- 
borhood with whom debtor or any member of the 
debtor’s family was particularly friendly. 
Secure all information possible as to his relatives, 
friends, church or lodge. 

Ask where he bought his groceries or if he car- 
ried any charge accounts. 
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She has a little smile; 
She has been up since break of dawn, 
She’s gone full many a mile— 
Full many a mile about her task 
Of baking, kneading—oh! 
The little Christmas mother wears 
A most enchanted glow. 


She sends the children out to play, 
She sends them soon to bed; 
And then her busy fingers sway 
With needle and with thread; 
Clothes for dolls and everything, 
And so much yet to do— 
Christmas comes before you know, 
And mother must get through! 


But all the while upon her face 
That soft and gentle gleam, 
And in her eyes a light of grace 
That glows the Christmas dream. 
Oh, lily is her heart with song, 
And in her soul there lies 
The motherhood of all the world 
Descended from the skies. 
—Baltimore Sun. 
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It is effective to carry a little package neatly 
wrapped and tied with a string. A small 3x5 
card, containing debtor’s name and information 
regarding his account, can be slipped under the 
string at each stop, when you know the case to 
be a tracer. 


Check the nearest grocery store, drug store, dry 
goods store, butcher shop, cobbler shop, cleaning 
and dyeing shop, barber shop, or any nearby store 
for information. 
If there is a filling station nearby make inquiry 
there as debtor may have owned a car. 
Ask if he had any children going to school. If 
so, get name of school, names and approximate 
ages of children. Then go to the school and learn 
to what school the children were transferred. 
Ask if he carried insurance and if so in what com- 
pany. 
If debtor moved recently ask neighbors the name 
of transfer company that moved him. 
If you find a person you think knows more than 
he cares to tell, you might give the impression 
that you want to reach the debtor to make an in- 
quiry about a third party whom you are very 
anxious to reach. 
Never divulge to a stranger that you have a bill 
against the person you are trying to locate. 
It is sometimes wise to give the impression that 
it is important to the debtor that he see you. 
Remember your best information does not al- 
ways come from debtor’s friends. Sometimes 
an unfriendly neighbor will be found who will 
take delight in giving you all the information he 
or she can. Should you happen upon such a per- 
son, always assure him that all information will be 
held strictly confidential—and keep that promise. 
If you see a postman delivering mail in the block 
or in an adjacent block to the one where you are 
trying to locate a debtor, ask him where debtor 
moved. Give the impression it is a personal mat- 
ter and refer to your debtor familiarly, as Jim, 
Charlie or Bill Brown, etc. 
If you see an insurance collector working that 
territory inquire of him. 
Don’t overlook the children. If you see any chil- 
dren playing in the neighborhood, inquire of 
them. The children of the skip may have been 
playmates and may still be living somewhere near- 
by. 
If the opportunity presents itself you might rep- 
resent yourself to be a mercantile agency reporter 
inquiring on behalf of an unknown employer, 
who is investigating debtor’s reputation before 
giving him a job. 
As soon as possible write down all information 
you have learned as well as the date you receive 
it. 

Although the above instructions are brief, each one is 
elaborated upon in our first conference with the new col- 
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lector, so that all he need do is review the sheet of sug 
gestions from time to time and the proper application 
of the idea comes to him. 

It is self-evident, of course, that only certain of thes 
can be used in each case, but by having these sugge> 
tions in writing so he can frequently refer to them, ht 
eventually stores them away in his mind and is able ® 
use each one just as the necessity and opportunity arise. 

Copyright, 1929, by David Morantz, Kansas City, Kans. 





Allan M. Stewart Dead 

Allan M. Stewart, a leading Credit Man of Memphis, 
died December 7. He had been ill for several months, 

For twenty years Mr. Stewart had been active @ 
Credit affairs in Memphis, and the National Retail 
Credit Association. He served two terms as the Prest 
dent of the Memphis Retail Credit Association and ome 
year as President of the Southern Retail Credit Mess 
Association, and on a number of important Nation 
committees. 

He was Credit Manager of the Bry-Block Mercair 
tile Company for years, and later of H. H. Roth Com 
pany. 

He is survived by his widow and two daughters. 





Education and Personnel Managet 

We know a young woman in an Eastern city, who 
thoroughly experienced in Personnel work in Depart 
ment Stores. The firm by whom she is employed is x 
tiring from business, and she desires a new connectiom 
If interested, write to D. J. Woodlock, Manager-T reat 
urer, National Retail Credit Association, St. Louis, M@ 








